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PONTIKONISI 


(Mouse IsLanp) 


Rhoda Peter 


I don’t know what it’s about but I have found a formula, she said. 
Mouse Island lay flat on the green water, like a raft. Someone had 
unfolded a Hansel and Gretel peak-roof out of the wrong box. One 
toy-tree stood in a tub. Door and window were marked in nursery- 
stencil. If you fold up Hansel and Gretel, out of the wrong Blue Bird 
set, you should unroll paste-board pillars. It would come right. 


The Ionian sea was green glass from a night-club roof, lit all round 
the sides with white electricity. From their paste-board crag, they looked ~ 
down through the roof onto wavering streamers and green fronds. Harps 
out of the water and the buttocks of a sea-centaur would make it rightly 
Boécklen. People like that came here, before they went to Capri. Ana- 
Capri and the Barbarossa turrets were so much purple-chalk on grey 
cardboard, compared with this thing. This was much worse than Capri. 
Capri deluded no-one into thinking it was other than delusion. This 
deluded one into the frigid heart of a cameo, one turned round and, fly- 
in-amber, spoiled the contour. The whole thing was hacked out with an 
ice-pick. = 

No one had taught her to think like that but she thought under her 
thought: it’s moss-agate, it’s a sort of Poe-Baudelaire dope-dream frozen. 
People must have thought this way or a fly under a purple crocus. This 
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purple was to Capri-bloom, fire through iris-petal, compared to blue chalk. 
But this was not what she thought. She remembered Capri as a digres- 
sion. Capri was true-syren island but Odysseus swept past that. His ship 
was rock, Pontikonisi, in this bay. 


Madelon must flick back pages of a Baedeker, to find out whether 
Pontikonisi or the other-island was really that ship. The other-island 
was meticulously etched, it had spared one tree only of the Noah’s Ark 
trees for Pontikonisi. Pontikonisi’s one tree seemed to make itself im- 
portant in a tub. The trees on the other-island belonged with the island. 
You could roll the thing up, a spikey untrimmed Robinson Crusoe’s island 
out of still another of the toy-theatre sets. The things were to be swept 
up, put in their separate boxes; which? Man was important, woman 
was important, but a boy-child was more apt at jack-the-giant-killing. 
She thought now of Paul Hampton’s army boot as filling up the canvas. 
It would descend with giant latches, like door-hinges on a door and 
separate spikes in the soles. She thought of Paul Hampton, terrible with 
banners, then crouched over a drawing-board. She rebelled against Dora 
out of Dickens holding pencils. She offered cast-iron exterior to cover, 
if possible, the suppressed Victorian sentiment. She would like to wear 
crinoline, watch Paul Hampton’s swift hand. They sometimes called 
those trees lead-pencil cypress. “The other-island was a porcupine with 
spiked quills. She would have beaten against Hampton’s chest with her 
fists, let me in, let me in, let me in. Now that she had so terribly dis- 
missed him, she wanted to crawl back like a mouse, live in his shoe. 

That man would set his shoes down by the side of his bunk and any 
woman, passing his cabin to the ladies-only, would go mad. He left 
his door open of course, and lay there, with his pebble-thick glasses off, 
ironically in purple. He grinned, not being asleep of course, with eyes 
closed. The sun, the wind that had gnawed at his tough skin, left in- 
determinate eye-sockets, so that the unburnt white on and about his closed 
lids made ghost-sockets. He was laid-out, ironically smiling, in state; the 
red ship-blanket with black stripes was death-purple drawn even to his 
chin. The knees peaked slightly to keep his feet in. The coffin was by 
that much, too short. She wondered what he did with his glasses, they 
seemed part of his face, necessities like false teeth. She thought of his 
face as wounded, gaping, there was something illicit about the alarming can- 
dour of those eyes. The eyes seen through the glasses were minimized, 
insignificant. When he jerked them off with that finality to use the 
field-glasses or to point some remark at coffee, he seemed, with apt leger- 


de-main, to have flicked back a curtain. The show was spread out, gilt 
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ladders and mirrors, white rabbits in top hats, a flight of doves, a dis- 
appearing woman in a cabinet, that last, herself. She saw herself back of 
the formality of his manner, in Felican Rops black gloves. She would 
wear black period gloves, shoes cut like gloves. Her legs would make 
angle with the floor, points of the angle stressed with black-shoe marks. 
Her body would break a pencil line, white, black, white, her arms would 
stretch to a T-square. Was she angles and triangles in his mind? She 
must have made a mark there. Or she was a living canker, curled there, 
loving? She thought of loving in terms of a worm, eating flesh like 
chestnuts. 


Fizz sat on her feet and promised to bring her coffee. Madelon felt, 
for the side of that ship-bunk and found it was the bed. Salt wind should 
have been blowing on her from the right, she had the port-hole top-berth. 
Fizz would sit alert and beat at her through the bunk slats. Fizz was 
awkward on ship. She would tilt the bed now, stretched over the end 
rail, doing a trapeze turn. She wore the green pyjamas, she lurched 
forward as if her hair really pulled her down. It was an untidy sheen, 
tied with a frayed ribbon. Fizz was Fleece of Gold, a disproportionate 
Veronese. She should have been a young reigning English beauty, but 
was heavy, dropped and bungled things. She disclaimed grace. She butted 
like a ram and had ‘no sense of levels. She ran up-hill or loped down. 
She said, “Pallaeokastrizza.” 

The word buzzed like Pandora-flies let loose out of that box. “Dress 
—get-up—coffee—we’re going—” The words blurred off; heard off, 
they were vision-like, blurred lense in ears. Ears saw and eyes heard, 
it was that honey-fragrance of stale locust-blossom, “throw it out—it 
makes me sick—we shouldn’t have brought back that branch of blossom.” 
Fizz would do anything she said, awkwardly, to express herself. A green 
arm thrust out and removed the jam-jar from the top of the commode. 
The room was terrible, Madelon saw what it was. Fizz had flung open 
the window and irregular slats of light showed above dazzling sheet-metal. 
“Let the shutters down, can’t you—” but Fizz had gone. She would 
have to endure solid sheet-gold and, above it, the other tilted half of 
unkempt Venetian shutter. es 

Fizz or Fitz was a starry person, quite suitable but exhausting. 
Eleanor Fitzroy, Madelon said to herself, to get Fizz in pattern. She 
was a wicked creature, letting in sun to show waste. There was a 
black steel engraving above a horse-hair sofa. Rays of light emerged 


from the rereat from Moscow, or was it Moses, striking hornlight 
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from rock? The wash-stand had a rose jug from one set and a 
mauve bow-knot basin from another. Fizz had left the jug on the floor 
last night. Madelon wished that the tooth-mug and the soap-dish hadn’t 
matched either, they belonged to the mauve knots. The china was on 
the shadow-side, fortunately. It seemed, even through her closed lids, that 
reflections from porcelain would drive her mad. Her sea-sickness took 
itself out on land, she was never ill on board. Or was it that break 
toward re-birth, artificial psychic caesarian, America-Europe, beginning 
to tell now? The place where the graft was, rubbed raw. She hadn’t 
felt it till this letting go London, where her graft-bandages still were. 
She said Hampton, Paul Hampton to get her rock. Hampton, powerful, 
dark-magnet, had re-assembled her bits. He had understood when she 
said, ‘I am shot to bits.” 

There was no such ship certainly under the boards they stood on. 
Cables, rails, wireless station, a compass and a triangular peak at the 
prow, made for a draped girl to stand on, don’t make a boat. That 
year, of course, had no existence. All surplus energy was used up, to 
persuade oneself simply, that this was. By that, she was so much richer. 
In accepting her disintegration plus her potentiality, Eleanor Fitzroy 
predicted a new continent. Madelon hadn’t known how land-locked she 
was till she stood on that deck. England dropped down the Thames 
like a black stone. Was England ever anything so stolid as a stone? 
Madelon thought, it’s a black sponge, it’s become black, it’s soaked up 
so much. It seemed the tip of that foggy island was the feeler of one 
of those ink-octypus creatures, that claws’ out to the world, takes and 
squeezes dry and turns everything to poison. It was her immediate prob- 
lem. When she turned from that boat rail, blind with a sort of final 
repudiation . . . she had taken it all back. Hampton stood watching with 
her. He said, “I was in Jerusalem . . . demobbed, came back to get my 
papers.” He had got some sort of papers, still wore his old army boots, 
he had been in Arabia and India. That much for octypus-England; you 
met this other on ships. 


She had said, “is there any life for us,’”’ before she knew his name. 

Fizz came in and banged down the tray. 

Madelon sat up with the pillows at her back and her line of vision 
altered, so that she saw the tops of the orange-trees. They ran almost 
flat like clipped box and blossom was thick this year. Rosettes of flowers 
were out of a Botticelli sequence. ‘‘I couldn’t help it,” Fizz said, “she 
would put that on your tray.” Madelon was thinking that the flowers 
were almost too symmetrical on the box-level floor of those trees. She 
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saw that the waitress had again propped one of those intolerable sprays 
of orange-blossom by her bread. 

If she let her head fall back, slide back from the support of that 
bed-rail under her pillow, she thought she would slide out; it was fainting 
into some sort of numbness. Why wouldn’t they let her go? When she 
wanted to slide right down through the mattress into the pit-black of 
annihilation, things happened. She said, “pour out my coffee, can’t you, 
Fizz,” and had to risk Fizz ruining her sheets. Fizz managed it. The 
fluid in her throat shot back life. ‘“They’ve got it hot this time—we must 
ask her what her name it,” Madelon said, though she knew they couldn’t 
corrolate the syllables when that woman, they called Medea, did speak. 
The hotel servant for the most part, and the man who drove them round 
the island, spoke Italian. Any Greek word had to be spelt out here in 
terms of superimposed civilization, Turkish or Armenian. 


Fizz sat on the bed, dressed. She poured useful articles out of a 
bag and made calculations with a silver pencil. ‘Who didn’t we tip last 
week?” “Don’t do Medea’s to-day, she’ll think it’s for these flowers.” 
Madelon broke bread, over stimulated. She perceived it was neither 
Moses nor Moscow. ‘Who is that preposterous person in the gold frame 
there, with laurels?” Fizz said, “‘a drachma is a lire, is a franc, isn’t 
quite a shilling—isn’t it?” “Don’t know. I can’t calculate dollars even, 
nor cents.” Money seemed to her to be seen in museum-cases, numis- 
matic, she believed the word was, collections, a red Indian penny carefully 
mounted and the reverse side. She thought of money in terms of numis- 
matics, for Fizz had relieved her of that counting and re-considering, 
two-and-six is more than fifty cents, for so long; something in her head, 
along with the other things in her head, felt unweighted. She had, she 
supposed, thrown out too much ballast, and even thinking of coins the 
thought of Hampton and Spanish silver slipped into his palm, for that cab. 
Fizz must have slipped it in my pocket, she does sometimes, when we left 
the tender at Gib. She said, you can calculate it out on the boat if 
you're so trivial, but it isn’t even mine, it’s Fizz’s. They walked up the 
hill. The others were waiting in the court-yard of the Reina Christina. 
The dining room was a grey tunnel, and Spanish boys drifted about in 
flannels and English boys from the garrison. ‘There was no churning 
of that ship-cable and there wasn’t any music. 


The noise of the silence beat about her ears in the dining room of 
the Reina Christina, at Algeciras, like grey wings. 


The sensation of his nearness went through her like white flowers. 
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Fizz said when she took the trip last time, before the war, they had 
stopped at the Achileion, did she want to see it, if she felt tired, they 
could put off Pallaeokastrizza, see the Achilleion gardens. She had said 
no, she didn’t want to stop. If the two horses stopped, turned round, 
and the jog-jog of their stopping pulled up in dust, the electric-white, 
the presence of Paul Hampton would pass from her. They were jogging 
in a monotonous delirium, toward the Potano; respective holy mountains 
cut card-board blue and green peaks into a near-blue porcelain heaven. 
Santi Deca and Klriaké might or might not be those peaks; they must 
have passed Santi Deca; but that was the other time at Canone, looking 
down on water, Mouse Island and Santi Deca and Kyriaké. Madelon 
didn’t think her mind could mop up any more sensations. If the two 
horses stopped their jog-jog now, they would walk between box hedges 
from Versailles and a poet would scrutinize them from an alcove. That, 
she believed, was Heine. Eleanor had ironically outlined the attractions 
of the late Kaiser’s palace, eucalyptus, palm, magnolia and aloe, and 
terraces over the sea, graded for the Elizabeth of Austria, but not for 
the late Kaiser would she step out into anybody’s scenery. ‘This wasn’t 
the Kaiser’s scenery nor Isadora Duncan’s. She herself had made it, 
she and a silver-platinum that followed or fled, that was platinum white 
of orange-blossom that was Paul Hampton. She would jog-jog forward 
into that search-light. 

If it came to Italian she could say what do they call it, and she 
asked Makkas what the hedge was. He said agave or something she 
inferred was that, anyway she said to Fizz that sort of cactus that they 
have in Sicily. The road was lined with dusty opuntia cactus, prickly 
pear or Indian apple with a gash now and again into a garden where 
callas would group, in the Capri manner, in a cool corner round a 
wine-jar. The road opened by live arms of a Marconi station, which 
excited Makkas back into Greek, and a dry river. Further inland, it 
wound through hedges of the wild-quince in bloom. The quince, she 
remembered, was called valonia on Pylos, and they had had that quince- 
preserve, with black olives, pimento-peppered omelette and black coffee. 
Paul Hampton had been informative and she had laughed. He had 
wanted to come with them. Currants, olive-oil and soap, she had intoned 
ironically, are the chief exports from Zante, oranges, lemons and flowers. 


Hagia Metamorphesis is Transfiguration, she told Fizz. 


The monks at Palaeokastrizza left them alone. Makkas pointed 
frantically to the wall door, they could go in there. They dropped down, 
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however, to a steam-rolled plaque of gold sand, the monastery garden 
could wait. Sand jay hammered and beaten, sun beat half to gold, the 
shadow was unconvincingly too black. They sat near the edge of shadow, 
half under a boat. The boat had no name, but Hagia Metamorphosis 
could send Paul Hampton to them. 


They would select a share of the white chicken, buttered white rolls 
and an egg for Makkas. He waited above with the horses, engaged in 
some mysterious business with the harness. He was always surprised, 
in an operatic Verdi manner, when they took him rolls, the egg, half 
of the white-wine, cheese, and some fruit.He would sit down a little 
apart, propped up against an olive, his hat over his eyes. Madelon remem- 
bered the salt, you better take him some salt. The sun would stand still. 
The cliffs to the right of this curve of the Bay of Liapades, were honcy- 
combed, crumbling with white earth. The sea was level as glass, the 
strip of sand they sat on curved slightly upward like a shallow bowl. 
The usual clives tangled grey with silver and dull jade and aubergine. 
Madelon pushed aside her hotel napkin with egg-shells and spilt salt. 


She would drop her head back into the shadow, her palms must turn 
black. As she stretched out palms, crucified to sunlight, her thought- 
under-her-thought informed her of Emmaus. Even when they brcught 
sticks and dry olive leaves to build a fire, by just this boat, they didn’t 
at first recognize him. If he could strip Hampton of Hampton, who 
shouldn’t he zalvanize the phantom into reality? She found afterwards, 
in the storm when she had talked to Hampton, that Hampton kad been 
below deck. It couldn’t be possible for Hampton to project himself or 
perhaps he l:ad done. If she had known the first rules of the game, she 
would have asked him. But of course, when she found out that it was 
a game, it was too late. If his lovers didn’t.know him on the Emmaus 
road, kow could she know him, until after Paul Hampton had left? 
She had no intention of confusing Paul Hampton himself with the gal- 
vanized projection. 

Eleanor had said certainly, it seemed feasible. She said, “Fizz do 
you mind if 1 sleep.” The sun would beat and beat and_ beat, which 
way was the shadow going? Madelon might say, if the sun rode upward, 
lifting the black shadow from her face, her truth was truth. But she 
couldn't, at the moment, risk too facile oracle. “Throw me the cigarettes, 
please Fizz.” She sat up, a fly buzzed heavily towards the other napkin 
and a broken tangerine. 


She couldn’t allow herself to go to sleep, it would be illicit, like 
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taking dope or something. Her nerves were shot to bits, but she must 
stay awake sometimes. She would wake in the night to ascertain where 
she was. She could run her fingers over Pennsylvania grave-stones, say, 
these are my people, this is my name. She hadn’t wanted to see any of 
them, barring torpedo-crossings, even if the London Foreign Office had 
given her a pass-port. It was fantastic the way they had dropped out, only 
Rag, in France, this side. 


Her thought over her thought had the cool surface intention of a 
torpedo, certainly. She didn’t want to see any of them, really hadn’t cared 
when she learnt how Rag went. Their names were compounded with the 
other-dead Electras and Agemmemnons. A thing is dead, it’s dead, there’s 
no time that side. Hampton had had somewhat her own idea of no-time. 
He had been in the East anyway. She couldn’t allow any of them to 
come into consciousness any more than she could have allowed her crino- 
line-incarnation to dwell on the thought of Paul Hampton, responsible 
with a drawing board. 

She recognized this as being what Fizz in the then new psycho- 
analytical jargon would have termed a suppression. She had said, Oh 
cut out old p. a., (as they called it) to Fizz. But P. A., became capital- 
ized, it was comforting to know nowadays there were specialists in the 
thought-under-the-thought. Some day when she had time, she would 
find out why she had put the weights on the thought to keep it down that 
way. She had her formula, she was platinum sheet-metal over jelly-fish. 
The inside could get out that way, only when the top was broken. It 
was the transcendentalist inside that had met Hampton in the storm on 
deck, when Paul Hampton was downstairs in the smoking-room. 


Smoke wreathed upward from a half-cigarette and she wondered how 
she could mark time longer. She would have to break silence, bring her 
thought back. There was a handful of shells at her elbow, she and Rag 
had quarreled about the tin sand-forms, he had said she could have the 
fish anyway, it looked like a cake-tin. He had let her have the fish 
though he wanted it himself and had had to colourate his unselfishness 
so it would look as if he were just as happy with the oak-leaf. They 
had always tossed a coin to find who would choose first, they went solemnly 
through sets of animals, sets of sand-toys, sets of paper soldiers. Heads 
you win, tails I lose. She was bound to lose anyway: Paul Hampton. 


It would have to happen that way. The thought-under-the-thought 
would compel her to lose the thing. She couldn’t be Paul Hampton’s 
lover because the thought-under-the-thought had jerked back to the sup- 
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pression. She hadn’t really cared when Rag went. ‘The reason was 
that Rag and his like had never gone west. There was no west to go to. 
Paul Hampton might have been Raglain. Only Hampton didn’t have 
to be told things. His chosen confederate on the boat was the little jockey 
on his way out to Egypt to some Pasha Ali Achmed or other’s stables. 
Paul Hampton’s eyes met hers through the tennis-tournament platitudes 
of the Alexandrine lady-leader of the colony. She was too tired to care, 
and exterminated with her marriage. 

Of course, she had never really married anybody, loving Raglain 
too much. 


She stood up on legs that wouldn’t hold her any longer. Let’s 
stagger back to that cab, don’t let’s see Saint Angelo nor the garden. 


O 


(CA?) 
First MovEMENT: “CoME YE DAUGHTERS” 
Louis Zukofsky- 


A 
Round of fiddles playing Bach— 
The double chorus. 
“Come, ye daughters, share my anguish—” 
Bare arms, black dresses 
“See Him! Whom?—’ 
Bediamond the passion of our Lord, 
“See Him! How?—” 
His legs, blue tendons bleeding, 
Tinsel over his ribs 
“O Lamb of God most holy—” 
Black, black full dress in the audience— 
Dead century where is your motley, 
Country people in Leipzig, 
Easter, 
Matronly flounces, 
—-starched, heaving, 


Belly freighted—boom! 
EE OL ee 
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Cheeks of the patrons of Leipzig— 
“Going to Church? where’s the baby?” 
“Ach, dort eilt sich der Kappellmeister—” 
“Johann Sebastian! (twenty-two 

children!) .” 


According to Matthew, 
Composed seventeen twenty-nine, 
Repeated here at Carnegie, 
That was Thursday, ’twenty-eight, the fifth evening of April, 
April, and the autos honking outside, all those 
that were parked there. 
(“Hearts turned to thee’’) 


German lady 
Auch ich war in Arkadien geboren. 

The lights dim, and the brain when the flesh dims. 
Hats picked up from under seats. 
Galleries darkening. 

“No suh! 
Not past that exit, Zukofsky!’”’ 
“Agh, Satan! Agh—gh!” 
Ecdysis: the serpent coming out, 

gradual molting, 

Blood staining the floor as the foot stepped, 
Bleeding chamfer for shoulder: 
“Not past that exit, Zukofsky!” 
“Devil! what !—?” 
“Blood of your desire to graft what you desire, 
Consider the Angels who sang in the boys’ choir 
God’s cherubs, 
If seen near the ocean, stripped white skins, red coat of the sunburn,— 
They have mothers.” 
“No, Satan, not heart that bled 
Over boys’ voices, nor blood 
Flowing for lost sons,— 
I have harbored perfection.” 
And as one who under the stars 
Spits free across the sand dunes, and the winds 
Blow thru him, and his spit seems to drown worlds, 


I lit a cigarette, and passed free 
SSN, 
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Beyond the red light of the exit. 


Asmodeus fading to “Camel” smoke, 
Greasy, solicitous, eyes longing minutes after, 
Smiling, a tramp’s face, 
Lips looking out of a beard 
Hips looking out of ripped trousers 
and suddenly 
Nothing. 
But about me, the voices of those who had 
been at the concert, 
Feet stopping everywhere in the streets, 
Stopping of turned necks for chatter: 
“Poor Thomas Hardy he had to go so soon, 
It was he who admired so our recessional 
architecture, 
What do you think of our new Sherry-Netherland!” 
“Lovely soprano, 
Is that her mother, lovely lines, 
I admire her very much!” 
And those who had perused the score at the concert, 
The immature pants that filled chairs 
Patrons of poetry, business temples erected to arts and letters, 
The cornerstones of waste paper, 
“Such lyric weather!” chirping 
Quatrain on quatrain, empty and 
The sonneteers when I consider again and over 
again 
Limp wet blanket pentameters, 
Immured holluschickies, dead honor men 
Persisting thru polysyllables, 
Mongers in mystic accretions, 
The stealers of ‘melange adultere de tout,” 
The Americanizers of the Classics, 
Tradition ! 
(To them word of great contours). 
And raping women with horses. 


And on one side street near an elevated, 


Lamenting contemporaneousness, 
_—S——— CCC 
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Foreheads wrinkled with injunctions: 
“The Pennsylvania miners again on the lockout, 
We must send relief to the wives and children— 
What’s your next editorial about, Carat? 
We need propaganda, the thing’s 
becoming a mass 
movement.” 


And I. 

Upon the feast of that Passover, 

The blood’s tide as the music’s 

A thousand fiddles as beyond effort 
Playing—playing 

Into fields and _ forgetting to die, 

The streets smoothed over as fields, 

Not even the friction of wheels, 

Feet off ground: 

As beyond effort, playing— 

Music leaving no traces 

Not dying, yet leaving no traces. 

Nor any conscious effort, 

Nor boiling to- put pen to paper. 

Perhaps a few things to remember 
(Three there stealing in thru the music 
As pioneers moccasined stealing in thru the music). 


Atheling—‘‘There are different techniques , 
Men write to be read, or spoken, 

Or declaimed, or rhapsodized, 

And quite differently to be sung;” 
Carlos—“I heard-him agonizing, 

I saw him inside ;” 

Estlang—‘“Everything which 

We really are and never quite live.” 

Far into (about three) in the morning, 

The trainmen the most wide awake 


“Weary, broken bodies,’ calling 
Station on station, under earth 


A thousand fiddles as beyond— 
“Cold stone above thy head—”’ 
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Trainmen chanting 


And again: 
“He came and found them— 
Sleeping, indeed their eyes were 
full of sleep.” 
Good night... 


So the next day the reverses, 

As if the music were only a taunt, 

As if it had not kept, flower-cell in flower, liveforever 
before the eyes, perfecting,— 

I thought that was finished, Zukofsky, 

Existence not even subsistence, 

Worm eating the bark of the street tree, 

Smoke sooting skyscraper chimneys, 

That which has been looking for substitutes, tired, 

Ready to give up the ghost in a cellar. 


Remembering what? 
Love, in your lap, in a taxi, unwilling— 
A country of state roads and automobiles, 
But the greatest number idle, shiftless, disguised on streets, 
The excuse of the experts 
‘Production exceeds demand so we curtail employment,’ 
And the Wobblies hollering reply, 
Yeah! but why don’t you give us more than a meal 
to increase the consumption! 
While the great Magnus, before his confreres in industry, 
Swallow tail, eating a sandwich, 
“Road map to the stomach,” grinning, 
To a chart pointing, and between bites. 


Dogs cuddling to lamposts 
Lonely—look—what—maybe broken forged iron— 
‘We ran ’em in chain gangs, down in the Argentine, 
Executive's not the word, use engineer, 
Single-handed, ran ’em like soldiers, 

Seventy-four yesterday, and could run ’em today, 
Been fishin’ all Easter 


Nuthn’ like nature for hell-fire!” 


Ce aaron amen erent aie vii SRN AE 
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“Ye lightnings, ye thunders 
In clouds are ye vanished? 
Open, O fierce flaming pit!” 


CO 


For Helen Constance White and R. E. Neil Dodge 


FIVE ALONE 
August W Derleth 


I remember them from far back, the five of them emerging together 
-swm the silent past and ranging themselves against the present, strong 
together, the Grells—old Nicholas, his wife, Sarah, and their children, 
Ilsa, Linda, and the mindless Josef—five people alone. I remember them 
most vividly in their country house near the mill which they owned, 
the house still standing but peopled with others, for the Grells are dead 
now. 

Five of them were seen, but there were really eight in all, for three 
who had gone before I knew them were there, too, silent in the house 
and alone with the others—Anna, who had drowned herself in the mill- 
pond near the falls, Gabriel, who had been sacrificed to the mill, crushed 
and torn in its machinery, and the little girl, Zella, who had been taken 
off by scarlet fever at seven. Behind the five as they emerge from 
memory stand these three, indistinct and cold, remembered only from 
daguerreotypes on the walls of the house. 

Of them all, Linda stands ahead, a little stronger, emerging with 
more warmth, her mnemonic image coloured by an understanding of her 
tragedy, her struggle against the others, against being alone with them. 
This is chiefly her story, the story of Linda Grell, who was one of the 
five alone and did not know until too late. 

I was twelve then, and Linda was twenty-three. I had not known 
her before because she had been away, studying in Europe. She had 
been home four months when first I knew her. She had come home and 
had fallen in love with someone, and the others, especially the old ones, 
opposed her love. So much I could gather from the conversation of my 
grandfather and my parents. 

My grandfather sympathized with Linda, and yet there was evident 
in his attitude also an agreement with the others. It was through my 
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grandfather that I knew the Grells. Few people ever saw the five, since 
they never ventured into town, but my grandfather was their family 
physician, and even though he had now retired from very active practice, 
he continued to call at weekly intervals upon those of his old patients 
who wished him to. 


It was a day in early May when we went out to the house by the 
mill, my grandfather and I. I had been to the rambling, two-storey house 
many times before, but never when Linda was there. The old lady 
met us, she walking out of the house exclaiming much and fluttering 
her hands excitedly, as if my grandfather’s visit were not a weekly event 
at all, but an annual one. ‘True, I did not come so often, since the old 
Grells did not care very much for children. I remember the old lady 
most strongly for her welcomes, voluble and emphatic, her tall thin figure 
almost floating down the path, her greying hair drawn tight about her 
head and knotted low on her neck, little gold rings in her ears adding 
to the darkness of her skin. She had small, bead-like eyes, black as my 
own hair, and a long aquiline nose above a small thin-lipped mouth. 
Her hands came abruptly from the loose sleeves of a stiff black dress, 
seeming not to be a part of her at all. Her dresses, like those of the 
two girls, were all long and full. 

She conducted us into the house, remarking once or twice that it 
had been some time since she had seen “the child,” and looking at me 
with what she undoubtedly imagined was a kind glance. In the house 
I saw Linda, a white-faced girl, and I thought, very pretty. Her hair 
was blonde, unlike her mother’s, and her face was thin and long, but 
her lips were full, and her nose was not as long as her mother’s. Her 
eyes held me. They had in them a warmth of expression which those 
other eyes in the house did not hold. “They were soft and grey, and yet 
deep in them lurked the coldness of the Grells, something indefinable and 
fascinating. She spoke a few words with my grandfather, saying some- 
thing about being back again, and speaking a sentence or two in rapid 
French, which my grandfather well understood but the old lady did not. 
The old lady’s hostility showed itself plainly in her eyes, kept fixed upon 
Linda, and presently she turned to her, judging that the conversation 
between the girl and my grandfather must by this time. have finished, 
and said, “You, Linda. Take the child for a walk. ‘Take him to the 
falls.” 

For a moment: Linda looked at her mother; then, without a word, 
she took my hand and went with me from the house, walking through 


the garden behind it and on along the bank of the millpond. All the time 
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we walked, she was silent, though she looked at me once or twice as if 
about to say something. When we came to the small footbridge that 
spanned the pond just above the falls, she went ahead, with a word 
to be careful, for the bridge shook when we walked upon it, since it was 
stretched on cables. She went more slowly here, her white dress billowed 
away over the falls by the wind, and I watched the water thundering 
on the rocks below as much as I dared, for I was forced to keep my eyes 
pretty much on the narrow bridge, even though I clutched the side cables 
firmly in my hands. 

But I looked at the falls a moment longer than I should have, for 
I did not see that Linda had stopped on the bridge, and in conséquence, 
I ran into her, her full dress looming up white before me. She put out 
a hand and began to pat my head, a little absently, and presently, noticing 
my questioning face, she said, indicating the still water of a little bay 
not far above the falls, “That is Anna’s spot,” raising her voice somewhat 
to be heard above the noise of the water. 

This I did not immediately understand, but I nodded nevertheless. 
She stood there a moment longer, then going on across the footbridge 
arrived finally at the other side, where the grass was blue with violets, 
which I began at once to pick. She watched me do this for a while, her 
eyes on me but her mind elsewhere, and presently, thinking that I had 
enough of them in my hands, asked, “Do you like fish?” 

I nodded. 

“I know where there are some,” she continued, her voice rich in 
suggestion I was quick to take. 

“Where?” I asked eagerly. 


She smiled mysteriously and, taking my hand again, made her way 
through the woods along the bank. We had not gone far when she 
stopped, her smile still mysterious, and said, “Now you go on. Just 
around the next bend there’s a wild gooseberry bush hanging over the 
water, and below it there’s a school of little sunfish. I’ll wait for you 
here.” 

I was away without a question, and came shortly to the gooseberry 
bush, beneath which in the water there was indeed a school of little sun- 
fish, together with one or two big ones, who were, I quickly assumed, 
the parents of the little ones. The gooseberry bush became in my mind 
their home. I stretched out on the bank and watched them. hanging 
motionless in the water. They were aware of me, especially the older 
ones, but my presence did not seem to disturb them. 

How long I lay there I do not remember; it was not long, but I 
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thought it was, for I jumped up and began to run back to where Linda 
Grell was waiting. I came to the place soon enough, but hearing her 
voice, I hesitated just beyond the little clearing where she was sitting 
on the grass, her dress spread white around her on the violet-carpeted 
green, her hands clasped together in her lap. She was talking, but there 
was no one else there. 

I looked cautiously out at her, watching her curiously, but she did 
not appear to see me. She was seated facing the water of the bay she had 
called “Anna’s spot,” and was talking. I was too curious to come for- 
ward; so I stayed and listened to her. 


“You, Anna, listen to me.” She paused as if waiting for an answer, 
and then presently repeated this. After a while, she went on. ‘They 
do not want him, no. They didn’t want Andrew, either, and were glad 
when you took this way, because then you were still with us in the house. 
I know, because I was like them then. I was small then. Now you must 
help me do what you could not do, what we in the house did not let 
you do.” 

She unclasped her hands and, bending forward, looked intently at 
the dark still water, her head bent a little to one side in a listening 
attitude, and for a while I stood in terror lest the long dead Anna might 
rise from the pond and speak. 

“You, Anna,” she went on again. ‘They hate me because I love 
Mark. ‘They hate Mark because he loves me. ‘They do not want any 
of us to be gone from the house. ‘They would rather keep us as they 
are keeping you, and Gabriel, and Zella, or even as they have Josef with 
them. Even now sometimes I feel that way, as I felt when I was so small 
and Andrew wanted to take you away from us.” 

I understood little of this, but what I knew at once was that Linda 
was queer, like the rest of them in the house, those who sat at table with 
three empty chairs for Anna, Gabriel, and Zella, and who spoke suddenly 
into space addressing one of the three who were no longer there for out- 
siders to see, and who were evidently often invisible to the five who lived. 

I came out of the bushes then, a little ashamed, and went over to 
her. She did not stop talking, but interrupted herself a moment to tell 
me to sit down, and to say that presently she would be ready to return. 
I sat down at her side, fixing my eyes on her long thin fingers, of which 
my grandfather had spoken highly as artistic, the fingers put to fitting 
use by Linda at the piano, which she played very well. Her fingers 
wove in and out, together and together, lying clasped in her lap for only 


a few moments at a time. Her gaze remained on the water, and during 
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occasional moments of silence, she nodded now and then, as if in agree- 
ment with some spectral voice which my untrained ears could not catch. 


A few minutes passed, and then Linda said, “Goodbye, Anna,” in 
a low voice. “I will come again later.’ ‘Then, when she turned to me 
and asked whether I had seen the fish, she seemed as perfectly natural 
as if nothing at all had occurred. I replied that I had, and she led the 
way to the footbridge and across. 


We returned to the house in silence, as we had gone. ‘The old lady 
shot a quick glance at Linda, and then at me, and finding nothing to feed 
her hostility, said, “Amuse the child, Linda.” Accordingly, Linda took 
me to the music room and played for me. The music was lovely and 
delicate; years later I knew that the melodies I had so enjoyed were 
Debussy’s. As she played, Linda Grell kept her eyes moving constantly 
from the piano to the doors and back again, expecting the interruption 
which presently came. 

The further door opened suddenly and Ilsa, the older girl, came 
into the room. Ilsa was over thirty, but carried herself as if she were 
between forty and fifty, in many ways a pattern of her mother. But 
Ilsa did not cloak herself in smiles and fluttering hands as did Mrs. Grell. 
She carried herself rigidly, and walked into the room, leaving the door 
ajar, her flowing green skirts almost trailing the floor behind her. Her 
hair was dressed high on her head, and black as jet, and from her ears 
hung two black pendants, which scarcely moved at all, so stiffly did she 
hold her head. Her eyes were large, in contrast to her mother’s, but they 
were of an intensity which doubled her mother’s. Her mouth was thin- 
lipped like the old lady’s. She was short, taking after her father in this, 
but she nevertheless conveyed the impression of being very tall. Her eyes 
were cold, and the dark green of her dress, relieved only by a yellow cameo 
at her throat, was cold, too. She came slowly over to the piano, scarcely 
noticing me, and.stood behind her sister. She stood there, saying nothing, 
until Linda began to play less confidently. 

Then she said, “Why don’t you play Bach?” her voice almost tone- 
less, seeming to descend as from a great height and envelop Linda. 

Linda shrugged a little, saying, ‘““He’s too rigid.” 


To this Ilsa deigned no reply. ‘We don’t like Debussy, Anna and 
I,” she said after a moment. Then she turned abruptly to one side and 
said, “Do you, Anna?” into space. 


Subtly, almost inconceivably, a change came over Linda. She be- 
came before my eyes more one of them, more like them, seeming like her 
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sister to have forgotten my presence, as she turned, her fingers still upon 
the keyboard, and said in a harsh voice, ‘“Zella likes it.” 


Ilsa made a gesture of annoyance. ‘What does that matter? We 
are not accustomed to giving children their way, Linda.” 


There were the two of them, looking into each other’s eyes, their 
silence standing for the struggle between them, and presently Linda turned 
listlessly and began to play Bach, stiffly, with incredible rigidity, sounding 
the notes in a precise pattern, in a tempo that must soon have sounded 
all over the house because of its very even-ness, had not another inter- 
ruption occurred, 

This time it was the boy, Josef. He, my grandfather had said, was 
twenty-one. He made his entrance mounted upon a broomstick and dressed 
awkwardly in a long flowing nightgown, drawn on over the clothes he 
had been put into for the day. He was a tall, long-armed boy, with un- 
kempt hair and wide blue eyes; his lower lip projected, and his mouth 
sometimes hung open. His nose was flat, and his whole face was squat 
in comparison to the others. As he came in he was talking some queer, 
unintelligible language to the broomstick, caressing it gently with one 
hand while he held it with the other. Occasionally he would turn around 
and say, as if speaking to someone mounted behind him, “How do you 
like it? How do you like it? He’s not going fast today, but he’s pretty 
good.” He seemed not to notice any of us in the room, but went on 
through, urging his steed with gentle words. At the further door he 
dropped the name, ‘‘Zella,” and then I supposed that it was Zella whom 
he had thought to be riding with him. 

Linda took advantage of his passing through the room to drop 
abruptly into a Mozart minuet, which also went a little stiffly, but never- 
theless more easily than the Bach. Ilsa apparently did not know the 
difference, for she continued to stand behind Linda with her eyes closed, 
this evidently indicating her pleasure, for no smile appeared on her lips, 
nor did any other change occur in her immobile features. 

The minuet was almost finished when the old lady herself appeared 
in the doorway, followed in a moment by my grandfather, who looked 
quickly at me as if to see whether my face betrayed any of the emotions 
through which I must have passed. But my face evidently showed nothing 
save an ever present curiosity, for he smiled and said nothing. ‘The old 
lady came on into the room, her glance taking in at once the three of 
us and fixing upon Linda at last, she meanwhile continuing to converse 
with my grandfather in a low voice, apparently just concluding a discus- 
sion begun some time before. By the time she finished, she had come up 
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to the piano, and Ilsa had moved aside, her eyes for the first time showing 
something like an emotion, something akin to fear as she regarded her 
mother. The old lady bent over Linda and said, “We do not like the 
piano, Linda.” 

Immediately Linda stopped playing, though the minuet was only a 
few bars from its end. Her mother went on, followed by my grandfather, 
who paused expressly to catch Linda’s eye and give her an understanding 
nod, which Linda fully appreciated. Linda continued to sit at the piano, 
looking after the two of them until the further door had closed behind 
them. Then, turning a little, she looked at me, and for a moment at her 
sister, who had sat down near the window and was now looking out 
across the millpond. Jlsa was conversing softly with someone, occa- 
sionally stretching out her hand to pat a phantom head; she fascinated me. 
She was evidently talking to the little dead girl, Zella, and had assumed 
a parental attitude toward her, as the expression on her face seemed to 
indicate. 

Abruptly Linda Grell struck the keys of the piano with her clenched 
fists, and swung quickly around to watch the door through which her 
mother had just gone. An interval of dead silence followed, even Ilsa 
ceasing her conversation to watch the door. Then it swung open, and the 
old lady appeared, anger showing in her eyes and in the lines on her brow. 
Her hands were clasped together in front of her, and her angry eyes were 
fixed on Linda. She took a few steps into the room, making for Linda, 
and would, I think, have struck her, had she not remembered my being 
there and turned on me instead. Immediately her face ironed out, and she 
smiled genially. 

“You will stay for supper, child,” she said. 

“Ts my grandfather staying?” I asked. 


She nodded, and, turning again to Linda, said in a low, intense 
voice, “No more, Linda,” with such a glance that even I, at the distnce 
I was from her, quailed under it. Then she went on out of the room, 
followed by Ilsa. 

Linda came over and sat down beside me, turning the couch a little 
so that we could both watch the sunset over the millpond. The windows 
were wide open, and a gentle fresh breeze was blowing into the room 
from the west, passing through Linda’s loose hair. Linda was preoccu- 
pied, but she took one of my hands in her own, and patted it a little now 
and then, her eyes fixed upon the red haze in which the sun was sinking. 
I, too, turned and watched the sun spreading its glow to the millpond, 
which was gradually reddening. Presently the sun disappeared behind 
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the low hills to the west on the other side of the pond, and the roseglow 
began to sink after it, turning now brilliantly scarlet and orange, with 
far above on its outer edge a green and lavender haze through which the 
first evening stars were already shining. 


Linda began to murmur softly to herself, speaking again to Anna, 
while from outside came the shrill peet, peet of the nighthawks skycoasting 
in the dusk, and from farther away the sweet clear notes of whippoorwills. 


At first Linda spoke too softly for me to hear, but presently her voice 
grew stronger. 


“Shall I go, Anna? Shall I? Can I go? Is it possible for me to 
do what you could not?” Her hands dropped listlessly to her sides, and 
her eyes looked away from the window, through which the soft dusk 
was flowing into the room. She came to herself abruptly and, noticing 
my growing restlessness, spoke to me. “Supper must be almost ready. 
Shall we go see?” 

I nodded, and together we went down a long dark corridor and 
came out into the dining room, a low room on the east side of the house 
and almost as long as the corridor from which we had just come. The 
old lady saw us enter, and said, “I was just about to send Ilsa for you.” 
her face expressing her satisfaction at our having saved her this task. 

They were already seated around the table, my grandfather next 
to Nicholas Grell, a short, thickset man who wore a long greying beard 
and gold-rimmed spectacles. Most of the hair was gone from his head, 
save a ridge of white wisps encircling his bald pate on a line with the 
tops of his longish ears. As Linda and I came into the room, he was 
talking volubly to my grandfather and thumping against the floor a cane 
which he constantly carried because of a limp. His eyes were pale and 
weak, and his cheeks, despite his generally chubby appearance, were drawn. 
He did not notice me, believing with the rest of the Grells that children 
need not be noticed. 

Linda led me directly to a seat next my grandfather, knowing that 
I would want to sit there. Then she sat down next to me, between 
me and Ilsa. To this her mother at once objected. 

“That is Zella’s pace, Linda,” she said in a sharp voice, at which 
my grandfather gave me a keen glance. S 

But Linda continued to sit there, staring at her mother unafraid, 
saying, “Zella has taken the seat between you and Josef.” 


The old lady evidently had no means of disproving Linda’s assertion, 


for she looked dubiously at the seat indicated, and then back again at 
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Linda in some perplexity. Linda continued to challenge her with her 
eyes, but the old lady said no more. 

I looked down the length of the table and saw the other two seats, 
reserved for Anna and Gabriel, before which plates had been placed, and 
glasses into which wine had been poured. After a few moments of con- 
versation, in which Josef took an active-part by beating the table alter- 
nately with his knife and fork, and which was broken occasionally by 
harshly whispered admonitions directed not at the mindless boy but at the 
spectral Zella, whose position near her mother made these interruptions 
more convenient for the latter, we began to eat. 


Watching the old lady and Ilsa for a while, I began to understand 
that these two did not always accept the presence of the three spectres 
to whom they so often spoke, and once in a while I saw a frown of 
disapproval on the old lady’s face as she stared at the three unoccupied 
places. 

Supper was over after what seemed an interminable time, made 
longer because I had finished before the others, and because I was acutely 
conscious of the fact that the other Grells were deliberately ignoring 
Linda, who contented herself by speaking to me and accepting my hesitant 
answers, hesitant because I had all along the feeling that I, too, dared 
not speak to Linda, since it was the old lady’s will that it must be so. 
This was a hint of their way of punishing Linda’s love for someone 
beyond their control. Yet Linda endured it with no apparent effort, 
and with my grandfather occasionally dropping a word to her. 


After supper my grandfather said that we must go, but the old man 
had planned on having us stay the night, despite the fact that the town 
was only seven miles away. My grandfather spent some minutes trying 
to dissuade him, though he knew these were futile minutes, for once 
before the old man had got this idea into his mind and nothing would 
budge him, not even the determined remonstrance of Mrs. Grell. Finally 
my grandfather agreed to stay, and telephoned my parents that we were 
spending the night with the Grells. 

Supper had been quite late, since it was already dark when we began 
to eat, and shortly after, I was put to bed, despite my protests, for I was 
not at all tired, and in consequence, could not sleep. I was put into a 
large room in the southeast corner on the second floor. It was a cozy 
room, with window-doors opening on a little balcony facing south, and 
two large windows to the east. All of these were partly open, for it was 
a warm night, and rather dry. 

For a long time I lay awake, then sank into: a somnolent state bor- 
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dering sleep, from which I was awakened by the sound of my grandfather’s 
voice raised in an argument. I was alert again at once, and crept out of 
bed, clad in one of Zella’s nightgowns, large enough to have contained 
two of a girl as small as I imagined her to have been. I moved across 
the moonlight-carpeted floor to the east windows, out of which I hoped 
to catch sight of those standing below, for the sound had clearly come 
from this direction. But I saw no one, though I knew that my grand- 
father was sitting on the verandah below, and with him Mr. Grell, whose 
voice, coming after a while, unmistakably identified him. 


My grandfather was saying, “You must let her alone. It will be 
all right after a while, wait and see. She will be like the rest of you, 
unable to go away.” 


The old man mumbled something into his beard, and presently 
raised his voice, saying, “She is my child. She must obey me. She is like 
the rest of us, but she must see it before it is too late.” 


Patiently my grandfather repeated what he had said before, and then 
went on. “It is not good to press her so, to make her feel your hostility, 
for she is young and will revolt against it. ‘There lies danger, Nicholas. 
You are old enough to know. Remember Anna.” 

But Mr. Grell was not so easily convinced. He muttered something 
again beyond my hearing, and then my grandfather replied in a voice too 
low also for my ears. “Then came the old man’s voice again, louder. “She 
must do as we say, and stay with us. It is not good for any one of us 
to go away from here without hope of return.” 

“Ah, well, Nicholas,” said my grandfather in an injured voice, “I 
am not disagreeing with you, but you cannot see what I am trying to say; 
so it is best that we drop the matter and say no more.” 

Their voices sank lower, and presently I returned to bed, feeling 
tired and a little cold from crouching against the window in the draft. 
The scent of lilacs opening their first blossoms below my windows lay 
heavy in the room, a rich, sweet smell, drowsy and thick. Soon I fell 
asleep. 

I awoke again some hours later. It must have been past midnight, 
for the moon had moved to the south and was spreading a patch of moon- 
light across the foot of-my bed and on over the floor. I was awakened 
by someone tugging at my bedclothes. It was Josef sitting silently at the 
foot of my bed, just beyond the moonlight. I lay perfectly still, watching 
him and wanting at first to scream, but his eyes were so melancholy and 
wistful that I conquered my fear and moved a little, to see what he would 


do. His eyes caught the movement at once, and immediately he shifted 
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his position, leaning forward so that his head was bathed in moonlight. 


“You’re not Zella,” he said mournfully, shaking his head. “You're 
not Zella.” Then he got up and came around to look at me. He, too, 
was dressed in a long nightgown that swept the floor. He sat down at 
the side of the bed and put out a hand to stroke my hair. I lay watching 
him. He was thinking not of me but of Zella, for abruptly he withdrew 
his hand and repeated, ““You’re not Zella.” 

He got up then and walked rapidly toward the door of the room, 
where he hesitated, a still figure in white, and began to talk to himself in 
the same queer language in which he had that afternoon addressed his 
strange steed. Presently he came back, walking carefully on tiptoe so 
as not to disturb the sleep he thought I had fallen into, and stared down 
at me again in some perplexity. He could not understand my being there. 
“Not Zella, not Zella,’ he murmured again and again. Then he moved 
switfly away and passed soundlessly from the room, closing the door softly 
behind him. 

I was wide awake then, and jumped quickly from the bed intending 
to follow him. But I was not quick enough, for when I peered cautiously 
out into the moonhaunted hall, he had vanished. I came back into my 
room and went over to the window-doors opening to the south. From 
there I caught a movement in the deep shadows under a clump of low- 
hanging willows not far from the house. 

I stepped quietly out on the balcony and, crouching down behind the 
railings, fixed my eyes on the spot where I had seen the movement. It 
was Linda there, with a young man. ‘They were sitting in the shadow 
of an ancient trunk, their arms around each other, whispering together. 
As I watched them, a fear grew in me that Josef might see them there 
and let out some hint to the others in the house, and I dreaded to think 
of what might then happen to Linda. So insistent grew the clamour 
within me, that I was on the verge of crying out a warning when Linda 
detached herself from the shadows and ran fleetly across the little patch 
of moonlit lawn into the house. 

I waited tensely to find out whether anyone had been watching them. 
Someone had. In a few moments sharp voices came from the floor below, 
and then the sound of blows being struck. An interval of silence, and 
then Linda’s cold voice, sounding clear and unnaturally loud in the still 
night. “You, my mother—you are not even fully one of us, my father’s 
cousin, not even a Grell like the rest of us.” By the outcry that imme- 
diately arose, I guessed that Linda had struck back at her mother in the old 
lady’s most vital spot. Then I heard someone weeping. It was not 
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Linda, I felt sure. The sound moved presently, fading away toward the 
back of the house. Shortly after, Linda left the room below, and silence 
fell. 

I crept back into bed, and after a little while was able to go to 
sleep. I was awakened next morning by my grandfather, who was shaking 
me almost rudely. It was just a little after dawn. He told me to dress 
immediately and come at once downstairs, for we were going back to 
town without breakfast. For some reason he was excited; perhaps he, 
too, had heard the sounds from the first floor during the night. 


I did not see any of the Grells, though I heard them talking in loud 
voices in the dining room. My grandfather was waiting for me outside. 
He put me at once into the buggy, and during all the drive home he did 
not say a word; so I knew that something had happened. 

It was not until later in the day that I learned that Linda Grell 
had run away with Mark Crandon in the night. 


ii. 

It was five months before I saw any of the Grells again, and then it 
was, strangely enough, Linda. She had returned to town to see my grand- 
father, and admitted to him that she was not going back to the house by 
the mill, nor did she care to see any of the family. There was little my 
grandfather could say, and yet he seemed strangely quiet with Linda. 
They spoke French most of the time, and occasionally my grandfather 
would say something that made Linda throw up her hands and utter a 
succession of negatives. “Non, non, non!” But what struck me even 
then was a pathetic uncertainty about her. In reality, the novelty of 
Mark Crandon had worn off, and though Linda did not know it, she 
felt herself at loose ends, and struggling to get a foothold in this new 
existence. She had come to see my grandfather because he represented 
for her a link to those others in the house by the mill, a link to the past 
from which she had made her escape. 

She was quietly beautiful, dressed in black, with a little black hat 
from under which her blonde hair showed, and with a little muff in which 
she held her hands at intervals in the conversation. Presently my grand- 
father induced her to play the piano for us. My parents were both away 
that afternoon, and my grandfather asd I were alone in the house. She 
played Chopin waltzes and nocturnes, and a sad little prelude which she 
repeated twice, once at my grandfather’s request, and once at her own 
desire. Her fingers lingered over the keys, and by and by she forgot us. 
She began to play Debussy, the Nwages, making the room light and 
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sweet with the rich tones. Then she played her own favourite, Debussy’s 


Clair de lune, going over it again when she had finished it the first time. 


Meanwhile, my grandfather slipped out of the room for a few mo- 
ments, and Linda, noticing his absence after a while, stopped playing 
and turned to me. 

“Tell me,” she said, “have you been out there since then . . . since 
I was there?” 

“No, Linda,” I said. 

She looked at me in some surprise. ‘“Haven’t you missed them?” 
she asked involuntarily, and then immediately retracted her question in 
some confusion. ‘But,’ she went on at once, “you have been to the mill- 
pond, surely?” 

“Oh, yes, I have been there. We were fishing once, in August, 
that was. We caught some sunfish.” 

Linda smiled at that. ‘I shouldn’t be surprised if they were some 
of those you saw that day—do you remember?” 

I nodded, my mind going fleetly back to the day I had lain stretched 
on the bank watching the sunfish in the water beneath the wild gooseberry 
bush. ‘But they were big ones,” I said, and attempted to give her some 
idea of their length with my hands. 

“Oh, those little ones—they grow fast,’ Linda said. Then she 
added, “And while you were there—you didn’t see any of them?” 

“No,” I answered. ‘We were on the other side of the millpond.” 
She regarded me in silence until I added almost involuntarily, ‘Near 
Anna’s spot.” 

For a moment her eyes flashed, a light seeming to grow and flare 
up in them. Then she bent quickly over me and said in a low, intense 
voice, ‘“You do remember!” 

My grandfather came along the hall and into the room, and Linda 
turned once more to the piano. She played a Schumann Nachtstuck and 
ended abrutly with his Vogel als Prophet. 

“Ts that all?” asked my grandfather. 

Linda nodded. “Surely that is enough. I have played almost an 
hour, over that, I think. Now I must go; Mark will be waiting for 
me.” She shot a questioning glance at me and then fell into French, 
saying something that had a sobering effect on my grandfather. 

He watched her leave the house with an indescribable expression on 
his face, and stood for some time pulling at his brown moustache in per- 
plexity, even after she had long passed from his sight. ‘Then he sighed 


a little and left the room without a word to me. 
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After two weeks, Linda came again. This time my parents were 
at home. My father, of course, knew her, but my mother did not. They 
sat for some time talking together, but it was my grandfather she had 
come to see, and presently he indicated that he would prefer to be alone 
with her; so my parents withdrew. 

I was left with them, for Linda lapsed at once into French, and my 
presence need not be taken into account. She had something to tell my 
grandfather, and talked very rapidly. Once in a while she forgot my 
presence and said a few sentences in English before she remembered me 
again. From them I gathered that all was not going well with Mark. 
My grandfather occasionally interjected remarks, and presently the sub- 
ject of their conversation changed, becoming lighter, with my grandfather 
making sly comments which invariably brought smiles to Linda’s lips. 

After a bit the conversation began to lag, and then again my grand- 
father asked Linda to play for him, because he enjoyed her playing so 
much. She hesitated longer than usual, but at length made her way to 
the piano, where she played Les Preludes and Les Funerailles of Liszt, 
playing both pieces without stopping, despite the fact that both were long. 

When she had finished, my grandfather asked, “Why so sombre, 
Linda?” 

Without turning, she said, “That is my mood today.” 

My grandfather made a disparaging sound with his lips. Then he 
said, “Come, Linda, play me a Strauss waltz.” 

This she did not want to do. “I can’t play Strauss today,” she 
objected. But at length she began to play Man Lebt Nur Einmal. 
It did not go off very well, lacking fire and vivacity. She knew this, for 
she came away from the piano at once, saying, “You see. [| told you I 
was not in the mood.” 

My grandfather said nothing, but watched her as she crossed the 
room and sat down near him. ‘Then he turned to her, patted her hand 
gently, and said, “Never mind, Linda. It will pass off soon.” 

“I hope so.” 

“You feel all right?” My grandfather’s profession came abruptly 
to the surface, and he looked at her searchingly, his hand at once feeling 
for her pulse. = 

Linda did not answer immediately. She shot a questioning glance 
at me. My grandfather understood and said, “(Come to my office.” 

They rose and went from the room to my grandfather’s office in a 


further part of the house. Since my father also practised medicine, my 
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grandfather had retired some years ago, but he continued to use the office 
whenever he so desired. 

They remained in the office for some time, but presently they came 
back into the room, again lapsing into French as they passed over the 
threshold. They stood for a few moments conversing again; then my 
grandfather went to the door with Linda. From the hall I saw him stand- 
ing in the doorway watching her go down the street. He was smiling 
and nodding silently to himself and was very evidently pleased. 


In the evening at the supper table he said abruptly to my parents, 
“I’m afraid that Linda Grell is not finding things so smooth with Mark 
Crandon. It is largely sehnsucht, which is to be expected, I suppose.” 

My mother interrupted him with a murmur of sympathy, after which 
he added, looking at my father, “However, she is expecting, and I am 
inclined to think that a child will make a great difference in her life.” 

My mother agreed, adding, “Just so that she feels no worse. Melan- 
cholia is very bad for her.” 

“Ah, well,” my grandfather replied, ‘‘that is the Grell in her—not 
melancholia. That cannot be helped. They are all that way.” 

Before I saw Linda again, I had been to the house by the mill and 
nad seen the others. My grandfather had not planned to take me there 
again, but as it happened, he had no choice. He had driven out to a 
patient some distance beyond the Grell house, and had taken me along, not 
intending to stop at the Grells. On the way back, we were hailed by 
Ilsa, who stood in the road before the Grell house. She had evidently 
been waiting there for him, having learned by telephone that he had gone 
beyond the house and knowing that he must return by the same road. 

An accident had happened to Josef. Usually the mindless boy had 
been kept in the house, and if he went out, it had been with one of the 
others. ‘That day, just after dinner, he had gone out of the house without 
anyone’s seeing him, had got into a row-boat and had rowed out on 
the millpond. Unfortunately, he had gone too close to the falls, 
and when Ilsa at last saw him on the water, it was too late to prevent 
him from going over. They had got him from the water with the aid 
of men from the mill, and were now awaiting my grandfather, without 
an effort to do anything for Josef. | 

I went into the house with my grandfather, who in his natural excite- 
ment forgot about me. Josef lay on a couch in the music room, the same 
couch on which Linda and I had sat months before, and the three Grells 
stood around it, their eyes as well as mine on my grandfather. His exam- 
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ination did not take long, and he presently looked up with a queer ex- 
pression on his face. 


I moved up to look more closely at the body, but my grandfather 
caught my arm and drew me back. ‘“He’s dead,” he said. ‘He died at 
once, I think. His skull is broken in—head hit a rock below the falls.” 


The Grells exihibited no emotion, the old lady nodding a little ab- 
sently, the old man continuing placidly to caress his cane. Ilsa went at 
once from the room, and in a moment her voice came back to us; she was 
calling an undertaker. The old lady was the first to speak. 

She looked sharply at Nicholas Grell and said, “We'll bury him 
tomorrow.” 

My grandfather looked at her in some surprise, made a deprecating 
gesture, and then suddenly asked, “Who is to let Linda know?” 

The old lady looked at him coldly, and Nicholas Grell’s features 
exhibited great surprise. It was he who replied, ‘““That one is dead.” 

My grandfather’s eyes challenged his, and then the old lady’s. A 
frown began to grow on his forehead, and presently he said, “Is it impos- 
sible for you to have the dead one at her brother’s funeral ?” 

This time the old lady replied. ‘Impossible,’ she said, and with a 
sudden gesture, dismissed the subject. ; 

My grandfather shrugged his shoulders and went across to a little 
desk to write out the death certificate. I went over and sat down beside 
him for a few moments, but presently allowing my eyes to wander about 
the room. ‘The piano, Linda’s piano, was closed, and had been moved 
away into one corner. All the music that had been there was gone. I 
looked away, out of the west window over the millpond, which had taken 
two of the Grells now. 

Ilsa came into the room and went over to the body, covered now 
with a long coloured scarf, which I recognized suddenly as the same 
scarf that had been on the piano months before. Ilsa gently drew the 
scarf away, and remained standing there, looking down upon the dead 
face on the couch, her own face fully as motionless as Josef’s. Still hold- 
ing the scarf, she turned her head a little, and with an odd motion of 
her free hand, said, “No, Gabriel. More intelligent, if anything. And 
very quiet. He will be better after this.’ And without giving her 
spectral brother a moment to reply, she looked across the body toward the 
windows, and yet not at them, holding her gaze upon something between 
the windows and herself, and said, “Yes, Anna, but you were quite dif- 
ferent when we found you—all blue, and not very pleasant.” 


I felt a tap on my arm and turned to encounter my grandfather’s 
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quiet, reassuring smile. I smiled in return, and he continued his writing. 

At that moment, the undertaker and his assistant came into the room, 
led by the old lady. The undertaker, a pleasant-faced man, was obviously 
pleased to see my grandfather, for he greeted him cordially, and under his 
breath confided that it was better for Josef that he was dead, though this 
was the first time in his life that he had seen the boy, being comparatively 
new to the town. He had heard, like everyone else, about the queer 
Grells, and had perhaps constructed a picture of the family for himself. 
He went about moving the body, and my grandfather got up and con- 
tinued to talk to him, the assistant meanwhile putting in a word or two. 

“It will have to be hurried,” my grandfather finally said, “for they 
intend to bury him tomorrow morning.” 

The old lady had taken up a position at one of the doors to the 
room, and hearing this, she now confirmed my grandfather’s statement, 
adding, ‘‘At seven o’clock.” 

The undertaker was somewhat taken aback at this, but the assistant 
gravely pulled out a watch, and after consulting it for some moments, 
announced that the body would be returned at nine o'clock that night, if 
suitable. 

To this the old lady unhesitatingly replied that the doctor would 
remain and take care of those particulars. That my grandfather had not 
been consulted I saw by the expression on his face; but he was used to 
such autocratic disposition of his time by the Grells, and did not particu- 
larly mind. Once or twice he looked rather dubiously at me. For a 
moment I thought he was contemplating sending me back home with the 
undertaker, as indeed he was, but presently he shook his head and said 
nothing. I could stay with him. 

That meant supper with the Grells again. No sooner had the thought 
occurred to me than the meal itself was announced by Ilsa, who came 
through the door from the direction of Josef’s room and beckoned to my 
grandfather and me with a curt, “Supper is ready, Doctor.” 

I had not been at table a moment before I noticed that something 
was wrong. As usual, plates had been set out for each member of the 
family, living or dead. But there were only four places unoccupied, and 
one of these I knew, because of a short admonition dropped by the old 
lady, to be Josef’s. Then there was no place for Linda. 

I looked up at my grandfather and then back at the table. My 
grandfather had not noticed my questioning look, or he might have pre- 
vented my speaking. But presently I summoned up the courage to ad- 
dress the old lady, who sat directly opposite me, she seeming to me then 
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to be the most human of them all after Linda, having deceived me by the 
lightness of her smiles and her fluttering hands. 


‘There is no place for Linda,” I said to her. 


The old lady directed a glance of sharp reproof at my grandfather, 
and then, looking at me with her beady black eyes, frowned just enough 
to make me regret my hasty words. ‘Then she said, “Linda is dead, my 
child.” 

I counted the plates once more and asked, “But those, aren’t they 
dead, too?” 

The old lady, inexpressibly shocked, stopped eating, as did also 
Nicholas and Ilsa; all three of them stared at me in great curiosity. Finally 
the old man managed to ask, “Don’t you see them, child?” 

I think I would have committed a further indiscretion, had not my 
grandfather nudged me suddenly and indicated that I nod. Accordingly, 
I nodded, which the Grells immediately took for an affirmative answer to 
the old man’s question. This made everything all right again, but I 
remained puzzled. It was only later that I learned that the Grells never 
recognized death; as long as there was one of them alive to remember, 
all of them were there in the house together. One of them leaving the 
others, opposing their wishes, was the only death they knew: thus, Linda 
was dead. 

After supper I stayed close to my end one largely because I was 
a little afraid of the Grells, especially the two women. The old man 
led the way out to the verandah, where we sat watching the moon come 
up in the November night. From the verandah, a well trimmed lawn 
swept down to the road, and beyond the road stretched rolling fields, 
where the corn was now stacked, the uneven stacks looking like old Indian 
wigwams in the haze-filled dusk. The moonlight glinted on pumpkins 
left in the fields, and threw grotesque shadows across the road. Occa- 
sionally, the call of a wild turkey cock came out of the dark woods be- 
yond the fields, and more often, the cry of an owl. As the moments 
lengthened and darkness was still held away by the moonlight, dark 
shadows detached themselves from the woods and began to drift slowly 
down over the motionless fields, their wings scarcely moving, their eyes 
searching the ground for unwary mice. 

Presently the silence became oppressive, and the two men, ais had 
up to this time been sitting quietly smoking, began to talk together. 
Nicholas Grell was the first to speak. 

“Do you think she will ever come back?” he asked abruptly. 

My grandfather remained quiet for a few moments more. Then he 
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said, “ I don’t think so, Nicholas. But I don’t think she would ever have 
gone if it had not been for the attitude of the rest of you here.” 


To this Nicholas Grell made no reply, and after a short silence, my 
grandiather went on. ‘They have been in the town now for some weeks.” 

“I didn’t know that,” said the old man. ‘Well, she needn’t come 
here unless she comes to stay, and comes alone.” 


? 


“She isn’t coming,” said my grandfather shortly. 

The old man looked at my grandfather questioningly, nis eyebrows 
a little raised. ‘“You’ve spoken to her, then?” he asked. 

‘She has been to see me once or twice,” replied my grandfather. He 
deliberated in silence for a moment or two, then said, “I see no harm in 
telling you that she is expecting a child.” 

Nicholas Grell said, “Well, that child—for its own sake, I hope it’s 
more like his father than its mother.” 

“Come, come,” said my grandfather, somewhat nettled, “Linda is 
a fine woman.” 

“T didn’t mean it that way, Doctor. She is like us underneath, 
even if she doesn’t know it yet. I only hope the child will not be like that.” 

“It’s strange for you to say that.” 

‘The old man was silent for a minute or two. “I don’t know what 
it is,” he went on presently. ‘“You’re more qualified to tell that. We 
can never escape from each other. You know my wife is my first cousin?” 
My grandfather’s quick nod answered him, and he continued. “We've 
always been like this—my father, my mother—before that, I think. My 
cousin lived with us. But you know that, too.” He paused again, and 
my grandfather did not interrupt his thought. Presently he looked up 
again and, bending toward my grandfather, took hold of his arm. “It is 
as it I were standing outside myself looking at us. That does not happen 
often.” 

“I know, Nicholas,” said my grandfather gently. “And now you 
are bothered.” 

The old man nodded. “Now I do not understand why we must 
be like this. Now I know how queer we are, how strange we must seem 
to people like yourself. And then again, I cannot tell. I am like this 
less and less, sometimes not for days at a time. Today it was Josef’s 
death that startled me. Tell me—what is sanity, insanity? Are we mad, 
all of us?” 

My grandfather was stirred, and he took some time to reply. “None 
of us can tell who is sane and who is not, Nicholas. Perhaps you are 


strange and different, but not mad, no. Your strong sense of family 
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unity is exaggerated, has been for so long that it has made all of you 
strange.” 

Nicholas Grell withdrew his hand and sat without saying anything 
further. The silence that fell was broken abruptly by Ilsa’s shrill voice 
coming from within the house. ‘Not in the music room, Zella. Not 
there. Josef is there.’ Then her voice dropped, and she continued to 
mumble indistinguishably. 

The old man, raising his head, listened intently, then rose suddenly 
and went into the house. My grandfather looked at me, studying my 
face. I waited for him to say something, but he did not speak. In a few 
moments the old man returned and sat down again. 

Presently Nicholas Grell looked at my grandfather and explained, 
“That Zella, wanting to go into the music room when she knows that 
Josef must be alone there now.” 

My grandfather sighed, but said nothing. 

Not long after, the undertaker and his assistant returned with the 
body of Josef, already placed in a coffin, which my grandfather had sug- 
gested the undertaker choose at his own discretion, since these details 
had been left to “the Doctor.” We waited until the undertaker was 
ready to return to town, and then my grandfather and I also went home, 
my grandfather promising the Grells to come back to the house early in 
the morning to be there for the funeral. 

It was almost ten o’clock when we got home, but my grandfather 
immediately called up Linda and told her what had happened. 

In February Linda came over again. She had been out of town with 
her husband during December and January, and had returned to town 
now only against the wishes of her husband. She had altered considerably, 
her face having gained a more healthy colour, and her general appearance 
was more striking. Yet she was unaccountably nervous. When she came 
to see my grandfather, she could not sit still for any length of time, 
pacing the floor to and fro before him, despite his protests. 

Most of the conversation was, as usual, in French, but I gathered 
from my grandfather’s professional attitude that he was lecturing Linda 
about her nervousness. She took it all in silence, and sat down finally, 
clasping her hands in her lap and twining her fingers together. There she 
sat, her muff on the floor beside the chair, clasping and unclasping her 
fingers, and occasionally making violent gestures not at all like her. 

Presently my grandfather was called from the room by the arrival of 
an old patient who insisted upon seeing him immediately, and Linda was 
left with me. As before, she brought up the house by the mill. 
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“Now, surely, by this time you have been there, haven’t you?” she 
asked with a smile. 
“Oh, yes,” I replied. “I was there when Josef was dead.” 


Into her eyes came a strange light, which reminded me at once of 
her sister’s eyes as I had last seen her, standing beside the body of Josef, 
talking into space on either side to Gabriel and Anna. “Ah, Josef,” she 
whispered in a harsh voice, “he is there, he is still there, with Anna and 
Zella and Gabriel—and the others.” Then the light was gone from her 
eyes, and an expression of distress crossed her face. She fixed her gaze 
on me and said hastily, as if trying to cover up what she had first said, 
“You were there. Is everything the same?” 


I considered this for a moment, remembering the piano. Then I 
said, “They have moved the piano into a corner of the music room and 
closed it.” 

An expression of pain appeared momentarily on her features, but she 
urged me on immediately. “Anything else? Tell me what you saw. Tell 
me about them.” 

“The scarf from the piano was put over Josef,” I said, watching her 
closely this time. 

But this apparently did not disconcert her, for she only nodded 
briefly. ‘You had supper there, perhaps?” she asked then. 

At once I» remembered the unoccupied places, and the lack of one 
for Linda, but of this I did not want to speak, instinctively sensing that 
this would hurt her. 

At this moment, fortunately, my grandfather returned, and Linda 
turned to him, ostensibly forgetting me. I took up a book and leafed 
through it, looking at the pictures. But I was not seeing many of them, 
because I was too intent upon the conversation going on between my 
grandfather and Linda; their conversation was now in English. 

Linda had opened it with a question about her father, which my 
grandfather answered shortly. “And that reminds me,” he went on, 
“T spoke to him about you... ” 

“But you didn’t tell him ...?” Linda left her question unfinished. 

My grandfather shook his head. “I spoke only because he asked me,” 
he continued, “and told him that very likely you were not coming back 
to them out there.” 

That the old man had asked about her evidently pleased Linda, for 
she smiled. “He asked, then, whether I was coming back?” 

_ My grandfather nodded. “I mentioned the child, too. He did not 


seem to care.” 
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To this Linda said nothing. Presently she asked about her mother 
and Ilsa. 

“Oh, they are the same,” answered my grandfather. “Nothing has 
changed.” 

Linda nodded, and after a while the conversation drifted into more 
prosaic channels. My grandfather asked about her husband, and Linda 
told rather hesitantly about Mark Grandon’s reluctance to let her return 
to the town where she so liked to be. 


My grandfather unexpectedly intcrrupted her to say, “He is right, 
Linda. You know as well as I do that you are coming back only to be 
close to them, to the old house out there. That is not good for you. 
Let what you have left behind die, let it die, Linda.” 


Linda became agitated, because she was unable to deny what my 
grandfather said, and because she, too, knew that the less she returned 
to the town, the less she saw my grandfather, the better it would be for 
her, and the easier for her to leave the past behind her. 


My grandfather went on, disregarding her agitation, becoming for 
a few moments more professional, and still striving to help Linda, feeling 
that bluntness would serve best. ‘“Chey have forgotten you out there,” 
he said. “They do not speak of you.” 

“Yet my father asked about me,” she countered. 

“A mood, Linda. You are dead to them. They have no place for you 
at table; there are only four vacant seats there.” 

For a moment Linda sat still as stone, no expression crossing her 
face, her eyes regarding my grandfather fixedly. How hurt she was I 
could not know, nor did she show it by any sign. After a short silence, 
she rose and took my grandfather’s hands in her own. 

“Then I will go,” she said in a low voice. “I will go away with 
Mark, wherever he wants to go. But when the time comes, I am coming 
back to you. You must bring my child into the world.” 

Then she bent abruptly and kissed my grandfather, and with a low 
murmur, “Oh, you understand!” she left the room and the house. 

As usual, my grandfather wached her from the window. When she 
had passed from his sight, he turned away and said aloud to peel, 
“There, she is crying. That will do her good!” = 


ili. = 

Then for a long time Linda did not come. The winter passed, and 
spring came, and again one day in May, my grandfather took me along 
out to the house by the mill. It was a somnolent spring day, and the 
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side a small orchard of apple trees was rosy-white. The house, framed 
in blossom, stood in a pool of heavy fragrance. The mill was running, 
its sound muffled by the stone walls of the old building. 

As usual, the old lady, much greyer now, came out to meet us, 
welcoming my grandfather with her customary flutterings. Seeing that he 
had brought me, she looked nervously around for Ilsa, but my grand- 
father quickly indicated that I would remain with him. We went on into 
the house, and through it, and emerged on a little balcony hanging directly 
over the millpond, and facing up into the valley through which the creek 
flowed into the pond, Mrs. Grell meanwhile gently reproving my grand- 
father for not having stopped the week before. 

The old man was sitting on the balcony talking in a low voice to 
someone he appeared to see directly in front of him. Mrs. Grell imme- 
diately bent over and with elaborate kindness said, “You, Zella, run and 
play now.” 

Then the three of them began a conversation about the weather and 
the prospects of good crops the coming summer and fall, a conversation 
which made me so restless that presently I got together enough courage 
to interrupt my grandfather with a request to be allowed to go down to 
the falls. 

Before he could reply, Mrs. Grell said, “No, Josef had a bad acci- 
dent there, child. It is not a good place to go alone.” 

“But Zella will go with me,’ I retorted. This the Grells did not 
seem to think at all strange, though my grandfather looked at me in 
amazement. The old lady looked around to the south of the balcony in 
an effort to locate Zella, but failing, shrugged her shoulders a little, and 
said, “Well, then, go with Zella, but be very careful.” 

My grandfather nodded his permission, and I made my way back 
through the house and outside. Instead of going to the falls, however, 
I went north, passing beneath the apple trees, where the humming of 
bees was so loud that it was almost impossible to hear the mill ahead. 
The mill was considerably older than the house, having been built even 
before the Grells had put up any kind of dwelling for themselves. 

I sat at the mill for some time, watching the old wheel as it creaked 
in its revolutions. Then, as I sat in the drowsy spring afternoon, a shadow 
crossed my face, and I looked up to meet the cold, hostile gaze of Ilsa 
Grell. She held her right hand stiffly at her side, and her fingers were 
bent a little, as if she were holding something. But there was nothing 
there. 
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We continued to look at each other until Ilsa’s gaze dropped, follow- 
ing the direction of her extended arm, and her voice came incredibly low 
and sweet, reminding me instantly of Linda’s. ‘‘Here’s the little boy, 
Zella,” she said, her fingers seeming to tighten on Zella’s phantom hand 
as she made a motion of drawing the child closer to her. Her face became 
softer, too, almost maternal. She continued to gaze down at the spectral 
child as if oblivious of my presence. 


After a while she looked up again, and seeing me once more, a change 
came over her face, and she became more like the Ilsa I remembered, for- 
bidding and immobile, her body rigid. Presently an intentness crept into 
her eyes, and raising her left hand suddenly she pressed her fingers lightly 
to her lips. Then she spoke to me. 


“My sister has been to see the doctor?” It was a half-question, half- 
statement, given in the same cold voice that had before impressed me, and 
demanded an answer. 

I nodded. 

“You have seen her?” 

Again I nodded. 

“She is the same?” 


“Better,” I said, and immediately regretted it, for an expression of 
anger crossed her face. Then for a short time she did not say anything, 
but siood there shifting her gaze from me to the low hills beyond the 
millpond. The fingers of her right hand gradually relaxed, and presently 
she began to rub her hands gently together, murmuring in a low voice 
to herself. ‘You, Anna,” she said once or twice, but the rest I could 
not catch. Then her attention returned to me. 

“That one is dead,” she said, but her voice seemed to indicate that 
she would like to be contradicted. 

I did not contradict her, but looked at her in silence, until at last 
an expression of definite uneasiness began to come into her eyes. She 
became less rigid, her face softened again, and she began to talk aloud, 
speaking her thoughts aloud to me, not expecting any comment. 

“That was right what she did,” she said firmly. ‘That was right. 
She should have gone as she did, but she should come back before it is 
too late. She will come back, but she must come before then. She is 
strong, too, but that will not help her. We are stronger. What is in us 
is stronger.” Then she spoke directly to me. ‘When you see her again, 
when she comes to see the doctor, you must tell her that, tell her she 
must come back before it is too late. She is like us, and she cannot be 
happy out there—only she does not know.” 
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I nodded. 

She continued to regard me for a moment in silence, then abruptly 
looked down at her side as if she had dropped something, but not finding 
what she sought—in reality, the spectral Zella—she looked up a little 
confused and hurried away, her arms swinging loosely at her sides. 

I waited until she had vanished behind a clump of trees; then left 
the mill and went down to the falls, where I found another of my grand- 
father’s patients fishing. With him I soon struck up a conversation about 
fish, admiring his string of sunfish, and especially a large black bass, 
which he had caught unexpectedly and took pleasure in telling me about. 
After a while he nodded toward the house by the mill and asked, “Is your 
grandfather up there again?” 

I said, “Yes.” 

He smiled a little and said, “It’ll take more than the doctor to cure 
the Grells.” 

“Oh, they aren’t sick,” I protested. 

He nodded kindly and answered, “Yes, they are; most of the time, 
anyway. They’re sick up here.” He pointed to his head with a knowing 
look at me, and then changed the subject. 

In a little while my grandfather found me there, talked a bit with 
the fisherman, joshing him about an operation which the old fellow had 
had performed~by my grandfather some years back, and which he con- 
tinued to insist even at this time had not done him “a whack of good.” 
It took us an hour to drive back to town because my grandfather, who 
knew everyone, stopped frequently along the way to talk with farmers at 
work in their fields. 

A letter from Linda awaited my grandfather. He read it at the 
supper table, looking up frequently to communicate a sentence or two to 
my parents. “I will be there early in June. I think it will be then,” he 
read finally and folded up the letter. He thought for a moment, and 
then silently confirmed Linda’s announcement, nodding to himself. 

“Where is she?” asked my mother presently. 

“Down in Milwaukee,” replied my grandfather absently. “One of 
Crandon's uncles got him some sort of position in an office down there.” 

“It would probably be better for her to stay down there,” my father 
put in. 

My grandfather looked at him somewhat mischievously. “Am I 
getting too old?” 

My father laughed good-naturedly, and said, “You know very well 
what I meant, you old rogue.” 
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My grandfather smiled, nodding. “Yes, I think so, too. But the 
child will take her back and keep her there if anything will.” 


May came all too swiftly to an end, and presently June had begun. 
Late in the first week Linda Crandon came to town, where she made her 
home, as before, with her husband’s parents. She came often to visit us, 
and became quite friendly with my mother, though her preference was 
openly for my grandfather. She was now much altered in appearance, 
and her clothes were more fashionable and not at all like those worn by 
the Grells in the house by the mill. 


On her third visit, we were left alone together by my grandfather’s 
being abruptly called away. I had been reading in the low window seat, 
and when my grandfather left the room, put my book aside and turned 
to Linda. 

“T’ve been out there,” I said, inviting her questions. 


She looked at me a little dubiously, and I was surprised to see how 
much the expression in her eyes resembled her mother’s when the old lady 
looked at me arriving with my grandfather. But the expression was gone 
in a moment, and her interest asserted itself. 

“They are the same?” she asked. 

I nodded. “Always the same. Ilsa spoke of you.” 

A barely perceptible tightening of her lips was the only evidence of 
reaction on Linda’s part. “Oh,” she said. ‘‘What did she say?” She 
tried to give the impression that this could not be of any importance 
to her, but was not altogether successful in this. 

“She said you must come back,” I answered. ‘She said for me to 
tell you to come back before it is too late.” 

To this Linda made no reply. Instead, she turned away with a 
gentle little sigh, and looked out of the window. After a while she asked, 
without turning around, “Did she say anything else?” Her voice was 
curiously muffled and strained. 

SON ae 

She asked nothing more. Presently she got up and went over to the 
piano, where she sat listening for a moment to see whether or not my 
grandfather was coming back from his office. Not hearing his footsteps, 
she began to play. There was something listless about her playing which 
became every minute more apparent. She started with a Brahms’ Rhap- 
sody, but this evidently did not please her, for she did not finish it, making 
an abrupt transitition into a Liszt Etude, which suited her mood better. 
However, it was Chopin she played most that afternoon. 

My grandfather slipped into the room unnoticed by her and sat for 
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j long time quietly listening, The Chopin she played was uniformly 
wistful and sad, and when she ended with a haunting melody by Mac- 
dowell, my grandfather said, “Melancholy Linda. You are putting your- 
self into a mood that is not good for you.” 

“T cannot help it,” she said. “It is the town, I think, and you.” 

“Nonsense,” he said shortly. 

She made a vague motion with her hands and said something rapidly 
in French, laughing uncertainly after she had said it. My grandfather 
smiled, but his smile was not convincing. 

Linda left shortly after. Then for a few days she did not come to 
the house, and presently a telephone call came from the Crandons to say 
that Linda was ill. My grandfather went over immediately, and after 
that, spent a good part of each day with Linda. He did not, however, 
neglect the others in the house by the mill, and evidently carried news of 
Linda to them when they asked for it. Linda’s condition was apparently 
not very serious, but my grandfather was nevertheless quite worried, 
coming in from her bedside with clouded features. 

Late one afternoon the Crandons sent a sudden call for my grand- 
father. I met him on the street, walking very fast to cover the few blocks 
between our house and theirs in the least possible time. He was gone 
a long time, and when he came in that evening, he took off his coat and 
vest very slowly, and walked with dragging steps to the kitchen, where 
my mother sat. 

My mother looked up when he came into the room, and was startled 
by the expression on his face. Nevertheless, she managed to ask, ‘““What 
is it—a boy or a girl?” 

He looked at her wearily and answered, “It was a boy. It was 
stillborn.” 

My mother immediately understood how hard this must have hit 
my grandfather, while I did not. She immediately crossed the room to 
him and tried to console him, saying, “It wasn’t your fault.” 

“I know,” he replied gently. “I was afraid of this. I didn’t like 
her being sick.” 

“Ts she all right?” my mother asked. 

My grandfather nodded. “Yes, she’s all right. She took the news 
about the child very quietly.” 

“You told her, then?” 

“Just before I left. She wanted to know. I think she, too, had some 


forboding. Ah, well, it’s a bad business. I don’t know what’s to come 
of it.” 
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He sat there for a few moments shaking his head, and then went to 
his office. I did not see him again that night, nor all of the next day, 
which he spent with Linda. From my parents I learned that Linda was 
rapidly getting well, that she would be well enough to return to Mil- 
waukee the coming week. 


But Linda did not go to Milwaukee. On the day that she had said 
she was leaving, she came to see my grandfather after the train had left. 
He was surprised, and showed it. 

“Why didn’t you go, Linda?” he asked gently. 

She avoided his eyes and said, “I couldn’t.” 

He came quickly over to her, sat down and took her face in his hands, 
so that her eyes met his. “You must go,” he said. ‘Mark is waiting 
for you.” 

She shook her head. I could see that she had just recovered from an 
illness, for her face had lost its healthy colour, and was drawn and pale. 
“T don’t think I can go back to him,” she replied. “I don’t think I can 
go away.” 

My father’s bell rang at that moment, and since he was not in, my 
grandfather went, much against his will, to answer it. 

Linda looked at me and smiled a little. “What do you think of it?” 
she asked suddenly. ‘Do you think I am queer, too, like the others out 
there?” 

I shook my head and said, “No.” 

“Ah, well,” she went on. “I suppose everything is strange to children, 
and perhaps we have not seemed very unusual to you.” 

My grandfather came back into the room again, and took Linda 
into his office. What he said to her there, I never learned, but Linda 
left without coming back through the room where we had been sitting. 
She did not come the next day, nor the day after, and I began to believe 
that my grandfather had succeeded in convincing her to return to Mil- 
waukee. 

But that I was mistaken in this I learned on my next trip to the house 
by the mill, for my grandfather and I had no sooner stepped down from 
the buggy than the old lady, who had come down to the hitching post, 
spoke to my grandfather in a very sharp voice. 

“She has been over there.” She made a vague motion with one 
extended arm in the direction of the millpond. 

“Where?” asked my grandfather, who knew immediately that the 
old lady referred to Linda. 


“Across the pond at the place were Anna went into the water.” 
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Somehow, Mrs. Grell seemed to think that my grandfather was in a 


measure responsible for this, and this belief was conveyed in her attitude. 


The knowledge of Linda’s appearance at the millpond troubled my 
grandfather, as his face plainly indicated. “How long ago?” he finally 
asked. 

“Yesterday afternoon, toward evening.” 

“TI don’t like that,” said my grandfather frankly. Then his voice 
dropped and he began to walk away with Mrs. Grell, speaking to her 
earnestly. I lagged behind. 

Presently my grandfather and the old lady disappeared in the house, 
and I stopped beside a bed of moss roses, their riotous colours catching 
my eye. I stood there for a moment, and then abruptly felt rather than 
saw Ilsa Grell near me. I looked quickly around. She was standing half 
in the shadow of a lilac bush regarding me closely; seeing me turn, she 
beckoned me to her. 

I went over toward the bush, not without reluctance. 

“She is coming back,” she said immediately. 

“Oh,” I said. 

“She was here yesterday, talking to Anna. I saw her across the 
pond.” Her face clouded for a moment, but cleared again, and she went 
on, “But Anna was not there because she is in the house. She was talking 
to the water.” 

‘The expression on my face caused her to pause for a moment. She 
looked at me intently with hesitation in her eyes, and then fixed her gaze 
on something beyond me. After a short silence, she continued. “If only 
she does not wait too long. She must come soon, today yet, or tomorrow.” 
Abruptly an expression of anger crossed her face; she turned her head 
sharply, tilting it a little upward, and said, “Not like you, Gabriel. She 
is dead, that one; not like you.” She stood for a moment at attention, 
as if listening to someone whispering to her, then shook her head vio- 
lently and said, “Go away!” 

Not knowing whether she was addressing her spectral brother or me, 
I began to walk away, but at once she called me back. 

“You will see her again?” she asked. 

“Perhaps.” 

“Then you must tell her to come soon. We are ready for her. 
We are waiting. She must come right away.” I did not reply imme- 
diately, and she grew impatient. ‘You will tell her?” 

“Yes,” I said. 


Then she turned quickly and walked rapidly away. I followed her 
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at a distance, since she was going toward the house. Before she got to 
the verandah my grandfather came hurriedly from the house, looking 
from right to left, and, catching sight of me, pointed toward the road. 
He was considerably disturbed, and hurried me into the buggy. On the 
way home he did not gossip with any of the farmers as was his custom. 
At our house, he left me, saying, ‘“Tell mother I’ve gone to see Linda.” 


When he came back just before dinner, he was much agitated. He 
ate very little, occasionally looking up at my father and shaking his head, 
with, “I don’t know what’s to come of this. “That girl’s doing herself 
no good carrying on that way.” 

My mother said, “Why not call her husband on the telephone and 
have him come up to get her?” 


My grandfather considered this for a moment, but dismissed it after 
a bit. “No, it’s her own problem. It isn’t Mark Crandon she wants 
now.” He sat for a long time tugging at his moustache, his brows drawn 
in thought. “I don’t know what to do,” he said at last. “I told her to 


go back to them. I don’t understand why she doesn’t.” 


“That’s the insanity of the family,” said my father. “She should 
never have fought that exaggerated sense of family unity.” 
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“Yes, I suppose it is. Of course it is,” said my grandfather. ‘But 
she could have got away if she had tried a little harder, I think. Now 
I’m afraid.” 

“She should go back to them now before it’s too late,” I put in, 
remembering Ilsa Grell’s words. 


My grandfather gave me a searching glance, and my mother looked 
across the table at my father with raised eyebrows. ‘Why do you say 
that?” asked my grandfather gently. 


“That’s what Ilsa says,” I replied. 


He stroked my hair a little, then got up abruptly. “I’m going over 
to see old Charlie Kraft,” he said. “I'll be back pretty soon.” 

At three o’clock he had not returned. Shortly after, the doorbell 
rang, and I went to answer it. Linda Grell stood on the porch. Her 
eyes were red and inflamed, and her hat was askew on her head. She 
was trembling, and stood leaning weakly against the dooney 

“The doctor,” she said in a low voice. 

“He’s at Kraft’s,” I said. “But he’s coming back right away.” 

She pressed her handkerchief to her lips, choking back an exclama- 
tion. Then she turned suddenly and ran back along the street. My 


mother, who had come up behind me, and had seen Linda running away 
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from the house, went at once to the telephone and called up my grand- 
father at the Kraft house. 

Just before five o’clock my grandfather came back. “There was an 
expression on his face that I had seen only once before, when my grand- 
mother died. Both my parents exclaimed at his appearance. He sat 
down wearily, looked at my father for a moment, and then said, “Will 
you get the horse and buggy ready? I’m pretty tired.” 

Finally, since he offered nothing more, mother asked, “What hap- 
pened ?” 

He looked over at me, was about to say something, but changed his 
mind. He shrugged his shoulders, as if nothing mattered, and said, 
“Linda Grell’s dead. She took an overdose of veronal.” 

My mother looked at him in shocked surprise, her eyes asking him, 
“Deliberately ?” 

He nodded. “I’m going to tell them out there.” ‘Then he sighed, 
closing his eyes. 

That night I cried myself to sleep. When my grandfather came in 
and passed through my room, he saw my stained cheeks, and woke me. 
He sat there on the edge of the bed, a hunched old man limned against 
the sky in the window, and gently stroked my hair. Finally he said, 
“Now there are five empty places out there.” He sat there a moment 
longer, smiling until I smiled; then he drew the covers up around me, 
saying, “Now go to sleep, you rascal!” and went quietly from the room 
with a soft “Good-night.” 
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THREE POEMS 
David Cornel DeJong 


PRAYER IN THE MOoRNING 


O God, I’m small. I’ve‘spiraled as a snake 
Among the burdocks, chin in the dust, 

Eyes a dimless lust through the shadows. 

I have on swallow wings swooped from creation 
To the judgment drum and loved it well, 
Keeling along the sky above thy sinners. 


I was a leopard, graceful furor in a forest, 
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Sinews like song, like rivers in a plain, 

Great with a cruel heart, loathe of remorse. 
Pelican on grave-slow wings, from earth’s upheaving 
Unto the ebbing of each sea, silent without a weaker measure 
For the seasons’ piqued finalities. 

God I was these: the fox, the ant, the whale; 
Lolling dumbly in the sea, sifting earth in 
Burrows with the mole, young eagle on a peak. 
As these I lived, less than thy sinners 

Who with flint and steel must bare the earth 

Of these. God I am small, I have no sin, 

And seek a foothold with the lion and the mole 
Without a penitence, without desire 

To walk with Godly men. 


CAVIL IN FEBRUARY 


The window bleaches 

and a bell cracks 

the porcelain scale of sleep, 

and brown silence occupies 

the teamster’s eyes beneath this window. 


The wind puts on the casual burghers 
a ripple, the wind deletes, 

furling the folds of the mist. 

And Pauline stands with her lips 
in the sky and imagines. 


The light dangles like wet leaves, 
and it mopes on the willows, 

this is the womb’s old malady 

to a beginning. 


NEITHER oF FartTH Nor HEAVEN 


And with the elms at twilight 

I have a dream, eathward, skyward, 
till the celestial rustle lifts, 

drifts higher still, till the minor 
bars of sky play only to the breath, 
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and defeat the eye in fainter wonderings. 


NOW THE DUSK 


a copper gong, 

weary on the wind, 
heavy past the stars. 

I am worn with great 
imaginings, but never buoyed 
above the elms 

in wider calms, 

and never held 

to grassy lands 

where robins are 

or worm or cloverleaves. 


I am the lifted crucifix, 
not of earth, not of sky, 
and men go by 

and curl the lip and shrug. 
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THE AMERICAN DISEUR 
William March 


The door opened and Corporal Colley came into the room with a 
message for Doc Stokes, gunnery sergeant of the second platoon. “Captain 
Boyce wants Eddie LaBella to report with full equipment in half an 
hour,” he said. 


Joe Birmingham lifted his thin, alert face. “What’s the matter with 
Eddie?” he asked quickly; “the old man’s not sending him to officers 
training school, is he?” 

“That’s the idea,” said Colley; “that’s exactly what he’s figuring 
He stood sprawled in the door-way, blocking the morning light, and 
began rolling a cigarette. 


on.” 


“All right,” said Sergeant Stokes angrily. “You’ve spoke your piece— 
Get out! . . . We don’t want dog-robbers hanging around this billet.” 
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But the clerk continued to shape his cigarette with exquisite care. Then, 
leisurely, he struck a match, turned, and walked away. 


When he had gone the men of the platoon crowded around LaBella, 
offering their sympathy and cursing the stupidity of Captain Boyce, but 
Sergeant Stokes sat kicking his heels against the sides of his wooden bunk, 
his face puzzled and sullen. Captain Boyce’s opinion of officers training 
schools was well known. It was known, also, that he always sent to such 
schools the poorest soldiers in his company. It was a good way to get 
rid of them, he argued. They never got their bars, of course, and the 
standard of the company was raised by sending them away . . . Stokes 
thought: ““That’s a fine trick to play on Eddie, that’s a fine trick to play 


”? 


on aman... 


“Don’t let it bother you, LaBella,” said Overstreet. ‘What the 
hell do you care what Fishmouth Terry thinks.” 

LaBella smiled in a superior manner. “I don’t,” he said loftily; 
“TY don’t value his opinion in the slightest.” Then he paused, shrugged 
his shoulders and laughed. ‘How can he understand an artist like my- 
self?’ he asked humorously; “(How could he be expected to appreciate a 
man of my talents?’ Overstreet laughed, too, in his tremulous, penetrating 
voice. ‘“That’s the way to take it, Eddie,” he said. 

LaBella was undoubtedly a man of many talents but olocnie ely 
none of them was of a military nature. Before his enlistment, he had 
been the male member of the team of LaBella and Belle. In his act he 
had sung a duet with his partner, the blonde Miss Belle, and played a 
half dozen musical instruments while she was changing for the eccentric 
dance with which they closed. But the thing that had made the act a 
headliner was LaBella’s impersonation of the season’s celebrities. LaBella 
knew this quite well and, characteristically, made no secret of his knowl- 
edge. ‘When it comes to putting over an impersonation, there’s nobody 
in show business can touch little Eddie, the American diseur,” he would 
say. And Miss Belle would open wide her lovely eyes and answer: 
“Yeah?—And who was telling you that?” ... 

LaBella’s place in his company was an unusual one, but it was 
recognized and firmly established. When he was called out with his 
platoon on a wiring party or a trench building detail, nobody expected 
him to do any actual work. ‘The other men did that gladly while 
LaBella sat by and entertained them with songs and anecdotes from a 
store-house that seemed inexhaustible. Sometimes at night in a dugout 
he would make up sketches and act them out for his comrades: A French 


soldier dying in a shell hole, confused and pitiable, questioning and re- 
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Valuing the things he had been taught to believe; two shop girls discussing 
their love affairs at the height of a bargain sale; an old man on his way 
to the poor-house talking endlessly of his past gentility. But the men 
liked best his less subtle efforts: His version of a scene between Captain 
Boyce, noted for his prim neatness, and an amorous village wench, was, 
in the minds of his comrades quite perfect. 

In that sketch, Captain Boyce had been torn between desire for the 
lady and horror at the fact that her neck was not strictly clean. Captain 
Boyce’s French was no better than the lady’s English and they kept 
talking at cross-purposes. LaBella would stand in one spot and speak in 
the captain’s precise, clipped voice; then he would jump to another spot 
for the lady’s endearments. “There were several ending to the story, but 
Seargeant Stokes liked best the one in which Captain Boyce, with disheveled 
hair and trembling hands, repulsed the lady at last, because he feared he 
would wrinkle his uniform if he embraced her. 

Then there was the story of the fat colonel who galloped up and 
down the road on his horse, shouting at the soldiers for straggling. “You 
men ought to be in old ladies homes!”? LaBella would say in a thin 
toothless voice. “Look at me!—I’m not tired!” Eddie glared at his 
audience, sure of his laugh. Then, suddenly, he was on his hands and 
knees and became the Colonel’s horse. His back slumped. His legs 
splayed out. He turned his head and looked back sadly at an imaginary 
colonel, who sat heavily, and embodied in one tired neigh all the reproach 
that the equine heart is capable of. 

Seargeant Stokes could never hear the story of the colonel and his 
horse often enough. He would lie on his bunk and roar with delight. 
“God damn you, Eddie!” he would gasp, beating the sides of the dugout 
with his fists . . . “God damn your time, kid!” 

The men would continue to laugh and applaud and ask for an 
encore, but LaBella would shake his head. In his heart he was contemp- 
tuous of an audience pleased with slapstick. One felt that he was about 
to say: “Thanks very much. It’s always a pleasure to play this theatre, 
I assure you.” When at last the applause had died away, Doc Stokes 
would look up and say: “How ’bout singing ‘Uncle Bud’, Eddie?” 

“Not tonight, Doc; I’m a little tired.” 

Stokes would get up from his bunk and walk over to LaBella. 
LaBella would try to escape, but Doc would catch him by the arms 
_and shake him affectionately. “A-w-w come on... You'll sing it for me, 
wont you kid?” Then Eddie would laugh and shove Doc’s face away 
with his open palm or reach down suddenly and pull up the tail of his 
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shirt. “All right, Doc,” he would say. “If you want to hear it, that 
means I sing it.” ... 


Seargeant Stokes was an old timer. He had already done three 
hitches and he was still under thirty. Captain Boyce considered him the 
best non-com in the regiment and meant to have him commissioned at 
the first opportunity. When LaBella had first come into the platoon, 
from a replacement battalion, Stokes had asked, with heavy sarcasm: 
“Say, you ain’t the vaudeville Eddie LaBella, are you?” 

“Why yes,” said Eddie; “that’s me.” 


“Well, Pll be damned,” said Stokes. “I’ve seen your act a dozen 
times. You've got it all over those other hams!’ Then he added in an 
amazed voice. “I never figured I’d ever meet up with you in person, 
though.” 

“Well,” said Eddie, “here I am.” 

Immediately the men became fast friends, and although LaBella 
often laughed secretly at Stokes’ guileless, uncomplicated mind and ridi- 
culed him behind his back, he really admired his strength, his leadership 
and his resourcefulness under fire. Nor was he blind to the benefits arising 
from Stokes’ patronage. But Stokes’ feeling toward LaBella was not so 
complex: He simply regarded him as a person so superior to himself 
or the other men of the company that his inability to drill or hold a 
bayonet properly or build a fire-step seemed quite natural ; in fact he would 
have been somehow disappointed if LaBella had been able to do any of 
those things . . . And so Stokes was very much upset when he got the 
message from Captain Boyce. Eddie saw that at once. It took most of 
the sting out of the insult. 

Eddie said: ‘What the hell—I don’t care!” Then, later: “I sup- 
pose he’s right, at that Doc.” 

“Like hell he’s right—yYou’re not the worst soldier in this outfit.” 

“Who would you say was, then?” asked LaBella in an amused voice. 

Stokes thought ponderously. ‘“There’s a lot of them worse than 
you are, kid.” 

LaBella walked over and sat beside Stokes on his bunk. “If it 
wasn’t for leaving you, Doc, I’d be glad to get away from the outfit,” 
he said. 

“Aw, nuts!” said Stokes happily; “Aw nuts on that, Eddie!” La- 
Bella smiled quietly to himself. ‘Doc is as simple as a child,” he thought; 
“T can twist him around my finger. I can make him do anything I say!” 

When LaBella had, at last, made up his heavy marching order, Stokes 


walked with him to the company office. He was waiting there when 
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LaBella ‘came out again, and for a kilometer or two the men walked 
silently down the white road. Finally Doc burst out angrily. “If you 
hadn’t been so dumb, this wouldn’t have happened!” LaBella looked at 
him quickly, then he lowered his head. “Yes, Doc—I know. I’m just 
no good, I guess.” ‘There had been an indication of a break in his voice 
and he liked the effect. He tried it again: “I’m just no good—I guess.” 

“Who said you were no good?” asked Doc sullenly. He stopped in 
the road and began kicking at a stone. “If they don’t treat you right at 
that school, let me know.” Eddie nodded. “All right; I'll let you know.” 

Doc stood looking at his boots. ‘Did you mean what you said about 
hating to leave me,” he asked without raising his eyes. 

“Yes,” said LaBella; ‘yes, I meant that.” 

“Maybe I’ll see you sometime on the outside, after the war is over,” 
said Stokes. Then, before LaBella could answer, he stuck out his hand. 
“Well, I'll leave you here,” he said. 

“Good-bye Doc,—I wont forget you. Take care of yourself.” 

“Sure, kid. J’Il take care of myself. You do the same.” 

Then Stokes turned and walked rapidly down the white, dusty road. 
For a moment LaBella watched him and then suddenly a strange feeling 
of shame came over him. He began to run toward the retreating figure... 
“Doc—wait!’’-he called . . . “Doc!” 

But Stokes shook his head, raised his arms high in the air, and would 
not turn around. LaBella stood silent, watching him until he had passed 
over the hill, and out of sight. 


A few hours later Sergeant Stokes sent his platoon out for bayonet 
practice and came alone into the deserted billet. He decided to take his 
pistol apart and clean it thoroughly. After a time one of the company 
buglers came into the room. He was weak with laughter. Then Stokes 
heard two men outside his window whispering and laughing. A door 
banged and from the billet adjoining there came the sound of loud laugh- 
ter. There seemed to be whispering and laughter all down the village 
street. Stokes looked up sullenly. “Say, music, what’s the joke?” he 
asked. 

The bugler raised his head from his blanket. His round eyes were 
set in a round face, and his round mouth seemed planned by nature to 
fit neatly over the lips of a trumpet. “Get this, sergeant, it’s rich,” he 
said. “The colonel decided to make some officers from the line, so he 
sent around an order for the best man in each company, see?—Well, old 


Terry slipped up this time. He didn’t read the order; he thought it was 
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just another officers training school, and he sent Eddie LaBella. Well, 
when Eddie got up to Regimental, they swore him in as a lieutenant and 
they’re sending him back to the company.—Did you ever hear anything 
richer... 


“All right,” said Stokes. “Den’t say anything more about it. Keep 
your shirt on.—Don’t talk to anybody about what you know.” 


But Stokes’ warning was useless. ‘The news had spread immediately. 
The men talked of nothing else that afternoon. They were still whisper- 
ing excitedly that night after supper when the door to the billet opened 
and Lieutenant LaBella entered. He was very excited. “Say, take a look 
at your new commanding officer,” he said. Then he started telling them 
the story, impersonating, in turn, Captain Boyce, the colonel, and the 
staff officers at Regimental Headquarters. A few of the new men laughed 
uncertainly, but LaBella missed Stokes’ voice. He was surprised at that; 
he redoubled his efforts. But Stokes sat staring at the floor and seemew 
very embarrassed. Suddenly LaBella realized that Stokes, for some reason, 
was ashamed of him. He was puzzled. He went over to him. ‘“What’s 
the matter, Doc?” he asked. Stokes avoided his eyes. He rose to his 
feet and stood at attention stiffly. Eddie laughed and dug him in the 
ribs, then he pulled out his shirt-tail, in the old familiar way. The men 
turned their heads away quickly, pretending that they had not seen. 
LaBella quit laughing . . . “What the hell have I done, Doc?” he asked 
helplessly. 

Stokes’ face was red. “You're a lieutenant, Mr. LaBella.” 

“Sure I am—that’s the point of my story. What of it?” 

Stokes remained silent. 

At that moment the door opened and Captain Boyce appeared. In- 
stantly the men came to attention. Captain Boyce surveyed them for a 
moment. He smiled genially. ‘Carry on!” he said. The men relaxed. 
LaBella felt a strange rush of blood. For a moment it was difficult for 
him to breathe. He turned and spoke to Stokes crisply: “I think you 
understand my orders, Seargent; see that they are carried out exactly.” 

“Yes, sir!” said Stokes. 

Captain Boyce spoke to LaBella as a brother officer and an equal. 
“I see you’ve already taken charge of your platoon,” he said; “that’s the 
ticket; that’s fine.’ Then he turned to the men and made a concise 
speech concerning the advantage of making company officers from the line. 
He was convinced that the men would be glad to serve under Lieutenant 
LaBella. He talked of the necessity for discipline and obedience. At last 


he turned to LaBella, resting his arm across his shoulders. “T’ll show 
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you your new quarters, if you’re going my way,” he said pleasantly. 
For. a moment the men walked in silence down the village street, 


then LaBella began to laugh, “I guess you’ll explain to Regimental to- 
morrow about that mistake, wont you?” 


Captain Boyce looked up mildly: “My dear boy, there has been no 
mistake.” 


“You really meant to commission me, then?” 
“Of course I did. What’s so remarkable in that?” 


LaBella again had that tingling rush of blood to his head. His 
throat felt tight and it was difficult for him to catch his breath. He 
stopped suddenly in the muddy street, inflated his chest and saluted Cap- 
tain Boyce stiffy. Later, in his new quarters, he looked at himself in 
his mirror for a long time, straightening his uniform and smoothing his 
hair. ‘How did I ever get the impression I wasn’t a good soldier?” he 
thought .. . “I must be pretty damned good, after all, or Boyce wouldn’t 
have commissioned me... ” 


Six days later Lieutenant LaBella called on Captain Boyce. Captain 
Boyce was writing letters on blue stationery and he seemed annoyed at 
the interruption. LaBella looked at him miserably. “Get me out of 
this, Captain...” 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

“Everybody’s laughing at me.” 

“Yes?” said Captain Boyce. 

“I didn’t want to be an officer, and you know it. I’m no good, and 
everybody is laughing at me.” 

Captain Boyce turned and put down his pen. ‘Well, what if they 
are?” 

“Everywhere I go, people laugh at me. That story has got all over 
the regiment. Everybody knows it and makes fun of me behind my back. 
How can I command a platoon when nobody takes me seriously? Of 
course I get excited and make mistakes.” 

Captain Boyce remained silent, a thoughtful look in his eyes. 

“When I stand up before the men I feel like a fool. I forget every- 
thing I ever knew. I get excited and give the wrong command and 
Stokes corrects me.—He does that with pleasure, you may be sure. He 
wanted to be an officer himself and he’s sore at me for getting my bars. 
I understand that. I know what it’s all about . . . Then everybody smiles 
and when they get back to their billets they lay on their bunks and laugh 
at me.” LaBella paused. His arms dropped to his sides. 
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Captain Boyce spoke slowly: “Well, what do you expect me to 
do about it? Do you want me to send around an order that any man 
caught laughing at you is to be court-martialed ?” 


LaBella stared steadily at his shoes. “I thought you might explain 
about my commission being a mistake and get it cancelled,” he said. 


“Please don’t be absurd,” said Captain Boyce coldly. After a mo- 
ment he added more kindly. “You're just self-conscious and imagine 
those things.” 

“I’m not imagining things,” said LaBella. “I know what I’m talking 
about, all right.’’ Captain Boyce smiled doubtfully. “I tell you I know 
they are laughing at me. Night after night I’ve stood ourside the billets 
and listened to the men laughing at me.” 


Captain Boyce stared at him, a peculiar look on his face. LaBella 
flushed, “I had a right to do that—I had a right to know what the men 
are saying about me.” Boyce sat in silence for a time. “I think you need 
a rest; I’ll try to arrange leave for you,” he said. He turned to the table 
and picked up his pen. LaBella started for the door and Captain Boyce 
called over his shoulder: “Don’t pay any attention to the men and they’ll 
soon forget all about it.” LaBella hesitated, his hand on the latch, but 
Boyce had commenced writing again. LaBella closed the door and walked 
toward his quarters. 

His way led past the galley where a line of men had formed, mess- 
gear in hand, waiting for their supper. At the end of the line stood two 
new men. As LaBella passed, one of the men leaned forward and whis- 
pered to his compainon and they both laughed. LaBella hurried past. 
Then he stopped, turned suddenly and came back to the men. He caught 
the first man by the shoulders and whirled him around. 

“By God! this has got to stop!” he shouted. The man stared in 
surprise, his mouth open. 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference how I got my commission; it doesn’t 
make any difference how rotten I am. I’m an officer, and I’m entitled 
to respect.” The whole line had turned. The cooks stopped dishing up 
the food. “What this platoon needs is discipline, and I’m going to see 
that it gets it!” as 

Stokes came up quickly. “Them men wasn’t laughing at you,” he 
said quietly. LaBella looked at him furiously. 

“You know all about it, do you... ?” ina 

“Don’t act this way, Eddie,” Sihicpeekd Stokes.—‘‘Don’t, for Christ 
sake...” 

LaBella tried to smile. He succeeded only in showing his teeth. 
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“What I just said about discipline goes for you, too, Stokes!” he said. 
Stokes remained silent. LaBella started to walk away, but when he had 
gone a few steps, he turned again. “Report to me in my quarters in ten 
minutes.” 

Sergeant Stokes reported to him there a few minutes later. LaBella 
started talking at once. He talked for a long time and Sergeant Stokes 
stood carefully at attention, his helmet gripped tightly in his hand. 
LaBella talked rapidly. He did not realize that his voice had become 
shrill. He stopped talking as suddenly as he had begun. Stokes seemed 
very hurt. There was a puzzled look on his round, childlike face. ‘You 
got me all wrong,” he said. He repeated it over and over. LaBella 
laughed shortly. “Don’t lie to me—Do you think I don’t know you're 
sore because I was commissioned instead of you?” Stokes looked down 
unhappily and shook his head. “I’m not sore at you,” he said. LaBella 
turned to light a cigarette but his hand trembled so the match went out. 
He threw the cigarette away. “I’m wise to you, Stokes,” he said. ‘“You’ve 
done everything you could to ridicule me and turn the men against me.— 
That’s the thing that hurts me most: your petty, God damned jealousy!’ 

Suddenly Stokes came over to him. “You're wrong there. I'd be 
the last man in the world to try to hurt you,” he said earnestly. LaBella’s 
face relaxed. He seemed anxious to be convinced. Stokes continued talk- 
ing. “You're wrong about me laughing at you, Eddie. I haven’t done 
that and I haven’t let anybody else do it when I’m around. Why I told 
my platoon last night what I’d do to the next man I caught making fun 
of you.” LaBella jerked himself away. He walked to the room and faced 
the wall. He spoke quietly. ‘That was very generous of you, I’m 


sure . = 


Stokes smiled happily. “I said: ‘Eddie LaBella can’t soldier to save 
his life and never will. Ke knows that as well as you do... But even 
at that he’s better than any of you bastards that laugh at him...’ I said: 
“The thing to do is to try to help him and not make it harder...” 

“Get the hell out of here!” said LaBella in a voice scarcely audible. 

“But, Eddié.a.’. = 

LaBella turned. His face was white. His mouth was twisted. “I 
said get the hell out of here!” 

When Stokes had gone, LaBella lay on his bed for a long time. 
At last he got up and began pacing the floor. “I’ll show them who I 
am!” he said. He began placing chairs together to form an even row. 
Then he mounted the chairs and walked back and forth across their seats. 
Gradually, a dreamy, far-away look came into his eyes... “I’m standing 
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on the edge of a trench,” he said. ‘Below me are my enlisted men . 


“Shells are falling all about—The men are amazed at my bravery .. .” 


Then he held his head sidewise, as if listening. 


—“God, but Lieutenant LaBella has got guts!”—I heard that dis- 
tinctly, but I wont let anybody know . .. “Lieutenant LaBella is the 
finest officer in the Marine Corps.”—A new man said that. I pretend 
that I didn’t hear . . . ‘Why does the lieutenant expose himself so reck- 
lessly ?” —‘‘He’s obtaining information on the enemy’s position.” “... It 
looks like he’d be afraid to expose himself that way!” .. . “What!— 
Lieutenant LaBella afraid? S-a-a-y, the lieutenant doesn’t know the 
meaning of the word fear.” . . . Everybody is looking at me with admira- 
tion: even Doc Stokes.——I’m a better soldier than he is. He wouldn’t 
have courage enough to do this—Nobody would have courage enough to do 
this but me . . . I walk up and down.—The shelling is getting heavier. 
That one was close. The men are frightened. I tell them not to be 
afraid: I encourage them by my example. It’s an officer’s duty to en- 
courage his men.—I am the perfect officer. The men know that... 
Another close one. The shelling is terrific now . . . I’m staggering.— 
What is that sharp pain? ... I’m badly wounded. I’m swaying forward. 
I’m falling into the trench. There’s a thin stream of blood running 
down my temple, but otherwise I’m not marred. My left arm is resting 
back of my head. My right knee is raised gracefully . . . Stokes is holding 
me in his arms. There are tears in his eyes... “This is my fault,” he 
says; “I drove you to your death, lieutenant. Oh, can you ever forgive 
me?” ... “I have forgiven you freely,” I say. Then breathing becomes 
difficult for me. ‘Those batteries are to the left behind a clump of trees,” 
I gasp. The men+stand around me solemnly. ‘They have removed their 
helmets . . . ‘“Lietenant LaBella is going to die.” . . . “This will be a great 
loss to the Marine Corps.” . . . ‘““There’ll never be another officer as fine 
as Lieutenant LaBella.”—I close my eyes. I am dead . . . Captain 
Boyce is coming down the trench. He stands before me with bowed 
head. He is crying frankly .. . “The heart of a brave officer is stilled 
forever—” He chokes. The men turn away to hide their emotion... 
“T’ll see that LaBella gets the Medal of Honor for this”! .. . 


LaBella stepped to the floor. He extinguished his candle and lay, 
fully clothed, on his bed. When he awoke someone was standing beside 
him. In the gray light of dawn he recognized Corporal Colley, the com- 
pany clerk. Colley looked sullen and sleepy. ‘“The company moved up 


to the front last night,” he explained. “Captain Boyce said you and I 
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were to stay back with the kitchens and join the company when they come 
out again.” 

Later, an old French woman, her head tied in a towel, came into 
the billet to make his bed. She seemed surprised at finding LaBella 
there. She talked excitedly, with many gestures, pointing at the road which 
led from the town. “All right! All right!” said LaBella. The woman 
watched him suspiciously while he made up his bedding roll and fastened 
it with a strap. He said: “I’m no God damned good, so they left me 
behind with the cooks, see?” 

The woman had understood only one word. “(God damn! God damn!” 
she repeated proudly. She rolled her eyes roguishly . . . “Shocking!— 
Shocking!” she said. 


Corporal Colley was somewhat annoyed at LaBella’s presence. He 
had planned spending the time sprawled out comfortably on his blankets, 
a bottle of cognac by his side, but the presence of an officer prevented 
that. He sat staring out of the window at a girl raking a rubbish heap. 
As the girl bent over, her short skirt pulled up in the back and showed 
her thick, peasant legs. There was a stretch of skin above her knee with 
a red mark around it, where the garter had bitten in too deeply. 

Most of the time LaBella sat in silence, but occasionally he spoke 
of some trivial happening in the company, or wondered how the boys 
were getting along at the front. At noon Colley went to the kitchens 
for his dinner. He brought back food for LaBella. He brought back, 
also, cigarettes and a bottle of sour white wine. 

Later in the afternoon a runner from Divisional Headquarters 
brought a note for Lieutenant LaBella. Some of the staff officers were 
having a party that night and they requested the honor of Lieutenant 
LaBella’s presence, wondering if he would not come prepared to sing 
some of his comic songs, or, possibly, give a few of his justly famous 
impersonations. 

LaBella tore the note into tiny pieces. “What do they think I am!” 
he demanded furiously. Then he turned to the frightened runner. ‘Tell 
them I am an officer the same as themselves, and not a damned clown!” 
he shouted . . . “Tell them that!—Tell them I wont forget this insult!” 
LaBella began walking up and down the narrow room, talking loudly 
to himself and waving the bottle of wine over his head . . . “My place is 
in the line with my platoon!” he said excitedly; “my place is with my 
men...” Then, suddenly, he became quiet. “They can’t put a thing 
like this over on me: “I’m going up and join the company!” 
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Colley looked up quickly. He started to speak, but changed _ his 
mind. ‘Then he seated himself at the field desk and began working on a 
muster-roll. 


That night Lieutenant LaBella hailed a muleskinner going to the 
front with supplies. Hours later he located his company. The men had 
taken a position in a network of old trenches and behind them lay the 
abandoned town of Pont-a-Mousson. LaBella had cut a small stick and 
as he came down the trench he twirled it jauntily. It was daybreak and 
the company was marshalled against the sides of the trenches for the 
morning stand-to. A heavy mist lay like smoke above the duck-boards 
and beads of moisture dripped from the sides of the trenches. Where the 
trenches crossed the mist swayed in long streamers that trembled and 
undulated and touched each other for an instant. 

LaBella came up to Sergeant Stokes. “I’ve come to take over my 
platoon!” he said. 

At that moment there came a sudden hiss and a quick explosion a 
few yards beyond the trench. Then the shells fell rapidly. ‘They been 
throwing one pounders on that place off and on all night,” said Stokes. 

“Has anybody tried to locate their batteries?” asked LaBella crisply. 

“No, sir; it’s too foggy to see anything yet.” 

“T’ll go up and locate those batteries.” 

“T wouldn’t do that; it’s pretty dangerous with all that shelling.” 

LaBella laughed loudly. He started climbing out of the trench at 
the spot where the shelling seemed heaviest. “The men turned from their 
positions to look at him. LaBella had a feeling of exultation. “I'll show 
them who I am!” he thought; “I’ll show them I’m no damned clown 
to be laughed at!” ... 

But when he had crawled over the edge of the trench the shelling 
stopped as quickly as it had begun. LaBella stood for a moment irreso- 
lute, then he began twirling his stick and swaggering up and down the 
parapet of the trench. His chest was inflated. His chin was up. He 
waited for the shelling to begin again, but no shells came. 

Stokes came and stood below him. ‘“You’d better come down, Mr. 
LaBella; they might start shelling there any time.” LaBella laughed 
contemptuously. He paced up and down twirling his stick. The men 
were silent. They were all staring at him... “In just a minute they'll 
start shelling again,” he thought. He stood still and erect, his body 


plainly outtined against the sky. “Here I am, hit me with a thousand 
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shells!’ he whispered. The only sound was a sniper’s stray bullet that 
passed high overhead .. . 

“Do you want me to come up there with you?” asked Stokes. 

LaBella stared at him for a full moment with twisted lips. “I don’t 
expect such sacrifices from my men,” he said grandly. He resumed his 
walk, but he was less sure of himself. ‘“They ought to start shelling any 
minute now,” he thought. There was no sound from the German bat- 
teries. Farther down the trench Wilbur Davey could be heard crushing 
walnuts against his helmet. LaBella became alarmed.—“Why don’t they 
start shelling?” he thought . . . Suddenly he stood quite still. The wind 
came out of his chest. His chin came down ... “For Christ sake!—Start 
shelling! . .. ” He stood there foolishly on the side of the trench, his jaw 
trembling. 

Then Overstreet began to laugh in his tremulous, penetrating voice. 
He tried to muffle it, but he did not succeed. Instantly the whole line 
was laughing. The men lay with their backs to the trench and roared. 
LaBella raised his hands impotently and passed them over his face. Then 
he took two steps forward and two steps backward, paused for a moment 
and stared at his comrades, his face twisted with hatred, turned in the 
direction of the abandoned town and began to run. Where he had stood 
the low lying mist eddied and swirled and settled down slowly. 


All this happened in August. In October LaBella was picked up in 
Paris by military police and placed under arrest. 


O 


NATIVE TO THE EARTH III 
Kenneth White 


These caryatids bearing up the thin poundage 
Acanthusleaved, encrusted, failing, broken, of the air, 
Are bent, or lift a banner arm, and spend an age 
Of breath mute we could banquet on, to move the granite smoke, 
More substance than our ribs, our hands, our numbered hair, 
Or stand their straining legs upon the wheeling spoke 
That moves no feather of the space stars impale 
And march, with clinging growths and coils, the night around, 
To drown within each eye, and blind the hail 
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Of light upon those draining pools, the rocking sound 

A flying capital has made; lose and bend thirsty 

To the enflamed swollen street, where we, a frail ignition 

Within clothes, are tread upon. O lean, O break 

Through the symboled windows! Lean halfnaked draped free 

From the sills, Angels, and blow, one steel, one noise! 

Let the flame tremble, trumpet-edged, then we will shake, 

Sit down, for love’s end, and smite, in contrition, 

The vanished scarlet air returning to its poise 

And place beneath our feet and on our shoulders: we shall rise, 

Put off the. ashy thought of graves borne, encased 

In the swayed stony pillars of air, while winter’s sick, lies 

Distempered, among these boughs, revolving, laced 

And diagrammed. with death, if the flower ignore 

That oil lying on water may burn and leave the wall, 

The watery mirror all unscarred, and store 

The bulging blossom thick in the stem, though the mirror melt 

When we look in, and we may only drown, fall 

The most reluctant ruins. We will get up, with the welt 

Raised on our brains, disabused fire, stale water and earth 

To the encumbent air, if the flower but pause, petal 

After petal round the heart, though on our own dearth 

Of breath we starve, and the pneuma is smote and tossed 

Dusty, from the rapid blood, glimmering, if the flower bell 

Color, turtle and Atlas, we will stand up, by the sky embossed. 
Twenty-third Street January, 1932. 


O 


HOLY REMEDY 
Peter Neagoe 


The road from Aciliu creeps windingly from the hollow in which 
the village lies, emerges on a plain and stretches across it. In the spring 
the plain shimmers with fresh green. White, large-horned cows pasture 
there. - 

Before sunrise, from early spring until autumn, the herdsman 
gathers the cows and drives them to the plain. He starts at the western 


end of the village, blowing on a horn. The cows lying in courtyards and 
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in sheds, hearing the mooh-ing blasts, bestir themselves and walk to the 
gate. The peasant opens the gate sleepily for he also is awakened by the 
racous sound of the horn. The cowherd cracks his long whip and shouts 
to the animals, speeding them on. When he reaches the eastern end of 
the village, all herding cows are on the way to the plain. 


On summer days the herd raises a warm dust and fills the street with 
the sweet odor of cows’ breath. The tramping of the animals, the clank- 
ing of horns, as the cows jam together when the herdsman cracks his 
whip, sounds like the noise made by logs floating on the river. 

On fair days the herdsman watches the road on the plain, for on 
such days the road is gay with color and song. 

The loaded wagons, drawn by oxen, move along the road slowly, 
creaking and lurching. The drivers never interrupt their song when 
they crack the whip over the oxen. Young married women and girls of 
all ages walk on the side of the road in bare feet. They sing, chatter and 
laugh. Occasionally a girl will step into the grass to clean her toes in the 
dew. Lifting a little the skirts of her linen shirt, her pink round calves 
gleam against the green. 

The women carry their boots over the shoulder and only put them 
on when reaching the state road. The state road is white, hard and dusty 
and stretches .on and on out of sight. If a peasant is asked where this 
road leads, the answer is: “Wherever you wish to go, good man. To the 
end of the world, if that be your goal. Aye, to the very end of the 
world.” 

On the side of the road are telegraph poles. The wires hum most of 
the time. Young peasants lean their heads against the poles and listen. 
They say that the humming of the wires is caused by the messages running 
through them. 

Where the road from the plain touches the state road there is a 
stone house. The house is square, as white as the road. It has a red 
tile roof and two chimneys. Under the eaves the swallow nests are 
clustered like mushrooms against the trunk of an old oak. The swallows 
range themselves on the telegraph wires, mornings and evenings, and chirp 
noisily. The peasants say that the birds are praying then. 

The square house has a large courtyard and a small garden, on the 
side of the plain, enclosed by high stone walls. This landmark is Lupu’s 
inn. 

On their way to town, in the morning, the villagers take a “swallow 
of brandy” in front of the inn, while the oxen and horses are resting for 
a short time. But in the evening, returning with money “in the belt,” 
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the peasants go into the inn to drink leisurely. At such times the inn is 
as noisy as a mill. The courtyard is full of vehicles. The entire length of 
the garden wall is flanked with wagons drawn up close to it, the animals 
feeding there as evening and night come from the plains. 


All produce of the soil is sacred to the peasant. If he drops a crumb 
of bread on the ground he picks it up, blows on it and eats it. But his 
idea of money is not clear. “Money is the devil’s invention,” he says. 
Not that he throws his money away; only he does not hoard it. He spends 
it on household necessities, on implements, on cattle and, if he has enough 
at any time, he puts it in land. About the land he is sure. 


He never says that so and so is rich, has a lot of money; he says: 
“That man has much land.” So, when the peasant is in good spirits and 
in good company, he opens his belt and spends his money on wine and 
brandy. And Lupu’s Inn “coins money” on fair days. Lupu is a tall 
man; his big frame is covered with long, powerful muscles.. He laughs 
heartily, but has a forbidding scowl on his gaunt face when some riotous 
peasant oversteps his “rights.” A man may shout and sing in the inn to 
the bursting of his lungs, but when he starts breaking bottles or glasses 
Lupu rushes up to him and clamps his huge hand on the man’s shoulder, 
saying: “Has the madness seized you, good man?” Then, pushing out’ his 
moustache which bristles under his nose like black thatch, he commands: 
“Pay and go with the Lord.” 

At the word Lord, pronounced by Lupu, the man obeys, for he feels 
that the Lord is there, ready to carry him off, should he resist Lupu’s order. 


Stanutz “the Stutterer” never abused the hospitality of Lupu’s inn. 
Stanutz is a small man with ruddy, wrinkled face. ‘Though a peasant, 
he was born, he says, with a skullcap on his head. Which means that fate 
has marked him for what he is not. : 

“I should have been a priest. Can’t I sing through my nose? Don’t 
I know a fine female at a glance? Can’t I make the blood rush to her 
cheeks with words alone? Can’t I pat her face and say ,‘Now sister, tell 
me all, the Lord only shall know’? Are my teeth fallen out of my face? 
Is the hair on my chin sparse? Has any priest more under his robe than 
I have? What then?” ‘These are Stanutz’s words. e 

But the skullcap may be the mark of wit and love of practical jokes, 
for Stanutz possesses these to a degree that made his fame even with the 
city folk. 

When his wit inflicts a wound, Stanutz applies a salve on it at once, 
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which is healing, yet the grains of humour in it are like ground glass, 
so the scar remains prominent. 


On an evening of a fair day Stanutz came to Lupu’s inn, leading a 
very tall gipsy by the shirt sleeve. The inn was packed with peasants. 
When the two came in, the noise was deafening, but in a short time it 
subsided, the peasants craning their necks and nudging each other, chort- 
ling. 

The gipsy stood two feet above Stanutz. His tangled locks tumbled 
to his shoulders and chest, covering his cheeks. But in the middle of his 
face protruded the swollen nose. Stanutz stopped dead in the center of 
the room, bringing his companion to a sudden halt. He stretched out his 
arm and shouted: 

“Si, sa, silence! I am bri-e-e-inging Pa-po-pontius Pilate. Loo-loo- 
look at him goo-goo-good pee-pee-people!” Then he told the assembly 
that “the raven’? was very wretched because he could not jabber, for that 
would crack his cheeks. The peasants burst into guffaws. “Silence!” he 
shouted again. “I am to tell his woe in full. The poor raven here is 
in utter misery, because he cannot take nor food nor drinks. Behold, good 
Christians.” He held the gipsy’s hair away from his face, revealing a pair 
of cheeks swollen to the size of melons and as shiny as polished brass. 

The gipsy stood there like a wooden saint, but hearing that about 
being unable to drink he rolled his eyes and made a furious gesture of 
denial with his black, bony hand. 

“Pay no attention to the blackbird, good people,’ Stanutz continued, 
“T know the all of it. His jaws are clamped tighter than the priest’s 
purse. Look and behold the truth.” With these words the little man 
held a glass of brandy to the gipsy’s nose. Pilate sniffed, his nostrils 
spread, the breath hissing up his nose as if to draw the brandy with it. 
He clenched his fists, rolled his eyes and shook his head, the sweat breaking 
out on his forehead. Tears came to his eyes and trickled down his 
swollen cheeks. 

The peasants laughed so loud that the glassware in the lattice cage 
began to jingle. “Look, look at the miracle! Here is a face that don’t 
screw up and yet it cries. The raven’s eyes are springs of tears,” a peasant 
shouted. “Look! It’s gospel truth,” said other men, pointing at the gipsy. 
The peasants laughed until they hiccoughed. 

Stanutz waited for them to clear their lungs, then he jumped on the 
table. He began in a sing-song, through his nose, imitating the priest: 

“Brethren, you behold with your half-sober eyes, a miserable Chris- 
tian, duly and properly baptized in the holy water of Jordan—that dirty 
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stream in Barbuc—who is thirstier than the deacon on Easter morn. For 
look you, good people, the hole in the buttocks of his head is shut tight, 
such as his maker never intended it to be. It all came to pass because 
Pilate here mistook another man’s belt for his own and drew from it a 
small linen bag, dirtier than a pig’s ear, and helped himself to the nine 
pieces of gold.” 


The gipsy threw out his hand and his fingers spread like the teeth 
of a rake. Stanutz shouted: ‘Pilate says there were only five goldpieces 
in the bag, but the gendarmes gave him thirty-six slaps and punches, right 
on his face, because such officers are poor at counting. But that is neither 
hen nor cock, good fellows, for by the justice of this world we always 
get more than we deserve. You can never piss without blowing from the 
rear, to which truth his Reverence our priest even has testified by proof 
of fact. And we take the world as it is, for we are not Saxons. Now, 
good brethren, this black Christian here is dying from thirst, and I’ve 
hit upon a way of quenching the fire in his guts.” 

With this Stanutz jumped off the table and ran to Pilate. He pulled 
his sleeves up, thrust out his hands and performed several hocus-pocus 
movements. ‘Then he poked his forefinger between the gipsy’s swollen 
lips and twisted it around. Pilate groaned. Stanutz pulled out his finger 
and inserted between Pilate’s lips a shepherd flute of goodly size. 

“Lean back your head, raven,” commanded Stanutz. ‘The gipsy 
leaned his head against the wall, the flute sticking in his face. 

“Bring a pint of brandy, Lupu. The fellows from Barbuc are pay- 
ing for it,” called Stanutz. 

“We'll pay, we'll pay,” cried the peasants from Barbuc. 

Stanutz took the brandy and poured it carefully into the flute. The 
brandy gurgled into the gipsy’s mouth. His Adam’s apple began sliding 
up and down on his thick throat. 

The second pint was charged to the peasants from Aciliu. Pilate 
swallowed it sitting on the floor against the wall, right under the oil 
lamp burning above the icon. His eyes began to close. Soon after he 
drank the second pint of brandy, the gipsy’s head fell forward and the 
flute slid from his mouth. 

Stanutz kneeled on the floor and several times tweeked the gipsy’s 
nose. ‘Then he called: “He is dead, brethren in baptism, but his breath 
is as sweet as the breath of Lazarus who was raised from the dead. We 
must bury him. Get me my robes, Rebecca. Two of your aprons—front 
and back—will do, for what they cover when you wear them is the knot 
no man shall pull asunder.” 5 
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Lupu’s wife brought two aprons, which Stanutz tied around his neck, 
one in front, one in the back. He gave a small kettle with water to a fat 
peasant and pronounced an abracadabra on it, thus rendering the water 
holy. He took a bunch of dried sweetmint from the ceiling rafter, dipped 
it in the kettle and sprinkled the assembly, chanting: “As thou, oh Savior, 
in Jordan wert baptized ... ” 

Six men stretched out the gipsy on a bench, folded his arms on his 
cnest and put an old horse shoe in his hands. Stanutz sprinkled the 
“corpse” with water from the kettle, chanting: “Thus passeth the glory 
of this world.” Then he mumbled words which, with his stuttering and 
the nasal blurr he gave them, were no more understandable than if the 
priest himself had said them. 

Now the pallbearers lifted the bench and solemnly carried it out 
into the yard. Stanutz followed, the fat peasant with the kettle at his 
side. Stanutz was chanting: “Ashes to ashes, dirt to dirt. Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.” 

““A-a-amen,” droned the fat peasant. 

“God bless Adam, God bless Eve, man and woman He has made 
them.” 

“A-a-amen.” 

“Keep an eye on your goods and chattels, do not tempt your neighbor.” 

“‘A-a-amen.” 

“Trust your neighbor the length of your nose, no more no less.” 

““A-a-amen.” 

“Herd wild rabbits for a pastime, which is less a task and better 
paid from heaven than watching a woman.” 

“A-a-amen.” 

“Love your wife, oh mortal man, for the unloved woman is like a 
dull scythe and a bag of wet sand in the covers of your bed.” 

“‘A-a-amen.” 

“Never scratch but when it itches.” 

““A-a-amen.” 

“Only squat by your own fence where you know the thistles, never 
piss against the wind.” 

“‘A-a-amen.” 

They had reached the manure pile. Ceremoniously the six men 
took the gipsy and placed him on the dung-heap. Stanutz sprinkled him 
with water, mumbled through his nose and bade his soul a good trip to 
heaven. 


The six men covered the gipsy with a thin layer of dung, leaving 
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only his head free to the air. Then they marched back into the inn by 
twos, following Stanutz. 

The inn was thick with vapors from the stew which Rebecca was 
preparing, for every burial is followed by feasting. 

On that occasion it was midnight when the peasants took the road on 
the plain back to the village. 

Pilate woke up early next morning. He was burning in all his body 
as if lying on hot coals. He wrenched himself from the dung-crust and 
sat on the manure mound. He was drenched in hot sweat. He stood up, 
stretched and gathered his thoughts. “Oho,” he said, crossing himself. 
“I feel fine.” Hazily he recalled the beating and patted his face. The 
swelling was gone and no pain. He ran into the inn. Lupu was sweeping 
the place with a birch broom. The gipsy shouted: 

“Good morning, Lupu, this is the day of resurrection! I heard the 
trumpets of the angels. But my stomach is as empty as the bake oven on 
Sunday. God bless the Roumanian peasants, they have a heart in their 
breast.” 

Lupu scraped the kettle in which the stew was made the night before 
and fed the gipsy. He took no pay of him because the food was the left- 
over from the burial feast. ; 

Pilate went his way with a fat drake in his bag. He caught the bird 
right outside Lupu’s gate as it was waddling to a pool in the road ditch. 


O 
PRELUDE 


AND GOD SAID TO ADAM— 


Conrad Aitken 


Breath will be breath, the in the out, 
the cold the warm 

word will be word, the agony 
the time the stone 

I will stand here nor seldom move ae 
see nothing new 

tree without root the unfixed thought 7 
wandering with the unmoving you. 


Beach will be beach while sea returns 
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meaning be nothing 
nothing will mean what the world means, no more, 


the time the stone 
I will wait here nor ever stir 
think nothing strange 
while the heart’s clock works round the dial 
of human and predicated range. 
Where you have been, what seen, will mean 
but dark but bright 
time but a dream, the seem but gleam, 
no time no stone 
no bloodfilled heart that swarms with shapes 
no hands that clutch 
only the lonely self that thinks 
of inaccessible to touch. 


Stand there and wait stand there and think 
unbroken will 

handful of light, delirium’s brain, 
the strong the brave 

seed left by light whose fading seed 
is darker light 

O patient watcher whose faithful watch 
makes of the night more dreadful night. 


O 


FRIDAY EVENING 
Alexander Godin 


Friday evening a barely perceptible change comes over the city. It is 
the end of the week, and everything slows up a little in its progress. Auto- 
mobiles run much slower than before; people walk with less haste. An 
expression of something like peace comes into the faces of these people. 
They begin to think vaguely of their lives, or permit themselves the 
luxury of dreaming about what they will or will not do on their day of 
rest, be it Saturday or Sunday. 

In the Jewish section uptown, the level monotony of the days is 
broken for a moment, and these people turn to look into themselves and 
to ask questions: What am I? Whence do I come? Whither am I going? 
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But my mother has no time for such questions: her day has just 
begun. 

My mother is small, and her figure is slight and spare. When I 
do not see her face, creased into shreds of veariness, I often mistake her 
for one of my sisters. She fears and is very humble in her devotion to me, 
because she has known me in the past to flee from any sincere demonstra- 
tions of love on her part. I am always watchful against anything of the 
sort, because that would disturb forever the aloofness necessary to my 
existence, 


There is something about her singlemindedness of purpose and her 
unflinching struggle with a life which must have grown distasteful to her 
long ago, which makes me afraid of her. There has been a silent conflict 
going on between us for a long time, and I feel that just as long as she 
remains strong, I shall remain weak and dependent upon her for courage. 
I feel that this conflict will end only with the death of one of us. But 
the mere thought of death makes me panicky; I do not think of it volun- 
tarily. 

My mother has scrubbed the house clean and made it sweet smelling; 
she has prepared supper for the whole family. She does not rest a single 
moment during the day; at night there is even less time for such a luxury. 

Now she places the glass candle sticks upon the table. She lights the 
candles, and places them in position. Then she covers her chaste face 
with her hands and whispers a prayer, and into this prayer she puts all 
of her despair and yearning. When she uncovers her face, he eyes remain 
gazing upward, and her mouth pouts like that of a little girl wanting to 
be kissed. At such moments, she feels all the peace she is ever to know. 

The candles splutter and cast their scary shadows on the wall. They 
light up my mother’s weary face, and I see that she is weeping. The 
tears are large and poignant in her eyes, and her underlip twitches ner- 
vously; but she makes no sound. — 

I feel disturbed as I gaze upon her from behind my protective mask. 
Again the same complaint, and I had fooled myself into thinking she had 
become resigned to circumstances: it was merely another deceit I had 
practiced upon myself. 53s 

And for the first time since my elder sister had left the house—be- 
cause she had not been working for a long time, and had been unable to 
avoid the most trivial arguments—I feel that she has acted foolishly. I 
had held myself aloof all the time and had labelled my concealment of 
all feeling in the matter as a broad tolerance which had permitted my 


sister, who did not know how, to try and lead her own life. 
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I walk up to my mother, and, with my face averted, I try to soothe 
her with words: It is all right, I say; she will not get lost. Let her see 
a little how others live; let her learn more about the world. That would 
be compensation enough for all the suffering we had endured on her ac- 
count. 

But she does not cease to weep silently, and I feel that no words 
uttered by me could make any difference to so generous and unconcealed 
an emotion. Perhaps if I could speak simply and frankly of my own feel- 
ings in the matter, she would listen. But I cannot; and my words are 
hollow. 


Because she had not listened to me, and in my humiliation I cannot 
say any more aloud, I rail in silence and with bitterness upon myself, my 
sister, and, most of all, upon the stifling lives we had been forced to lead 
since the day we had set foot in New York. 

My mother carefully wipes her tears, to conceal them from the 
father. Then she silently and with a heavy heart goes about setting the 
table for supper. 

The door opens and closes sharply and my little brother runs in, 
wiping the blood streaming from his injured nose with his sleeve, and 
crying deafeningly. He goes into tantrums until he gets the attention he has 
desired. My mother’s face is creased with so much weariness that she 
looks twenty years older than she really is. The expression on her face 
is one between sleeping and waking, between death and birth. But she 
has no time to look into the mirror. She follows her youngest into the 
street, but does not go into arguments. She admonishes the bully with a 
weariness bordering on indifference. The latter hangs his head between 
denial and affirmation, and it seems to him that the mother of the boy 
he had hurt is not scolding him at all, but encouraging him instead to 
repeat his folly. 

I think bitterly, because there are times when my assumed detach- 
ment crumbles like a pile of charred logs: What was the reason of bringing 
this boy into the world, too? Would he hesitate in the least in making 
their later years as bitter as wormwood? And would his being the child 
of exhausted and ignorant parents promote his own happiness in any way? 

My younger sister comes into the house, followed by my mother. 
My face grows even colder as I greet her. But my reason is sane, where 
my feelings would betray me. I acknowledge her strength grudgingly, but 
justly. Next to the mother, she is the only steadfast person in the house- 
hold; she is a bulwark against unreason, and the dissipation of strength. 
She is the only one who appreciates frankly the worth and feelings of 
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our mother, whose work shall never end on the earth, and who cannot or 
will not show any feelings of weakness or decline. 


When my father enters the house, the conversation between mother 
and daughter ceases at once. He enters as if he knew something was being 
concealed from him all the time. He has a long suffering face and the 
stoop of the cloakmaker. He is nearsighted, his fingers are bent where 
he holds the scissors, and his knuckle joints are calloused. 


My mother meets his inquiring glance, and she understands. ‘There 
was no love lost between them at the beginning, but much suffering has 
made them inseparable. 

My father’s glance says: Well? ... 

In that one look of anxiety, my mother has learned to read many 
meanings. She has seen that look when she was about to conceive, and 
later when her child was about to come into the world; she has seen that 
look, also, whenever a child had been taken sick, or she alone; when 
a child had become rebellious, or had been taken to the house of a relative 
to stay the night. It was mostly a timid question, as if the one who put 
it feared the answer. 

My mother is helpless only for a moment. ‘Then, fearful of the 
outcome but trusting in her own strength to absorb the shock, she shakes 
her head. If a lie were only possible in order to spare him, she would 
not hesitate to lie about my sister until she was blue in the face. She 
has done this many times in the past. 

The meal is eaten in silence. My father cannot endure any more 
noise than he has to bear from the numerous electric sewing machines 
where he works. All in the house know this quite well. 

He is a weak man; he does not know how to suffer in silence. Or 
perhaps the strength of the wife is too much for him, and makes him 
feel helpless before her. He must talk about his firstborn, for whose 
sake he had never spared himself; yet it was she who had caused him the 
most suffering. He does not enjoy the meal; but neither do we. 

After supper, the work of my mother first begins. She must wash 
the dishes and clean and scrub the kitchen again. She cannot even find 
time to read the tasteless and pretentious romances which are printed in 
the Yiddish newspapers she buys. This is her only pleasure at times, and 
I find it in my heart to forgive her this lack of taste, because in everything 
else she excels me. Perhaps it is that complete lack of guile and her 
innocence of mind which give her so much courage to face life. 

My younger sister dresses and leaves the house. She is bold and 
direct, and has no subterfuge for her escape from this stifling reality. 
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When my father undresses, he seems smaller yet than before. His 
breasts are large, almost like a woman’s, and his entire body is covered 
with a growth of sickly hair; when he walks with his shoes off, the toes of 
his feet curl up as if he were treading over particles of glass. 

When my mother finishes with the washing and the drying of the 
dishes, she sweeps out the kitchen and goes to join my father. He is 
not asleep yet, and when she listens closely, she can hear him weep. 

Silently, and dragging her tired body as if it were something thrust 
upon her from the outside, she crawls into bed beside him and tries to 
comfort him. But my father is an old heartbroken man: he would not 
be comforted. 

As I lie sleepless upon my cot, gazing out into the airshaft, the whole 
evening passes before my eyes; and I think of the bitterness of my lot, 
the bitterness of being an alien to my own kind. 

The night deepens and becomes sadder. ‘The leaves rustle in the 
park nearby. 

I listen alternately to the heartbroken weeping of my father, and 
the warm comforting words of my mother: many sleepless nights had given 
me my acute hearing. 

When I fall asleep finally, my father’s sobbing runs through my 
dreams like a rising sea; the tide mounts ever higher, but I cannot cry 
out. Struggling, I at last awaken, drenched in my own sweat. In my 
room it is very quiet and very tense. I listen, and hear an automobile 
flying rapidly along the street. Reassured, I lie back quietly, and my 
breathing becomes steadily more normal. I finger my rough blanket with 
a feeling of relief, and I know that I am not dreaming any more. 


iz 


THE HARLEQUIN 
Etta Blum 


To Picasso 
Harlequin came riding on a black mare 
a skimming silence in his curve of knee 
hands clasped rectangularly and abashed. 
Ash and chalk his brow, the eyes serene 
gazed pacifically past regret. 
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The countryside was green beneath the hoofs 
but Harlequin saw neither green nor blue 
nor any fluttering of sun-gauzed shade; 

for he had tapped the atom-curves of thought 
and was now tracing them with slow concern. 


Shall mind accede to pain or throttle it? 

he queried, cognizant of birches passing 
counted them, each one, for friendlier 

they were to him than conscienced memory. 


Inferring towers from afar he stooped 
rolling city-smells on his pink tongue. 


And was it peace he wanted? or was it strife? 
or simply ease of night-mares in the dark? 
Dusk slid down his forehead and his cheeks. 
Beneath the tranquil cloth his body trembled 
hands still urgently and wanly clasped. 


O 


THE FIRST AUTUMN 
Erskine Caldwell 


They sat on the lawn looking up at the fluttering leaves on the old 
maples. He was beside the wagon with his arm over the red wooden 
body; she was on the other side, sitting with her legs crossed under her 
and with her hands folded in her lap. 

“That is the oldest tree over there,” Elizabeth said, pointing across 
the lawn. ‘I know it’s the oldest, because it’s the one where the squirrels 
live.” 

“But that’s not why it is the oldest, silly,” Robert said. “It’s the 
oldest because the leaves stay green the longest. The little trees turn red 
first.” 

A week ago all the trees were as green as the newly mown lawn, 
and then all of a sudden they had begun to turn. The grove of maples 
wn the hill was orange and gold, the younger trees were the deeper color, 


ati in the yard the old maples that had been there scores of years were 
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turning yellow and purple. In a short while the leaves would begin to twirl 
and spin on the branches when the breezes blew, and then they would 
twist themselves off and come fluttering down. After that the grass 
would die, the flowers would shrivel, and the hills and fields would be a 
aeep dark brown until the first snow fell. 

“The sky was raining paint last night while we slept,” Elizabeth 
said. “It rained a pot of paint on every tree.” 

“Daddy says it is the end of summer. He said that the trees turn 
into bright colors every year, when summer is over.” 


“T didn’t see it last year.” 

“But Daddy said that last year all the trees were colored. ‘They 
were yellow for a while, and then all of them were red. When the 
leaves turn red, that’s when they are ready to fall almost any minute. 
That’s because they are dead.” 

The front door opened. Robert dropped the wagon tongue and ran 
to the porch. 

“Here’s Daddy! Here’s Daddy! Daddy’s come out to play!” 

Elizabeth ran after him. They clambered up the porch steps as fast 
as they could. 

“Now what?” Daddy said. 

“Play!” Robert said, jumping up and down, swinging on his arm. 
“We're going to play!” 

“Ts this the end of the week, Daddy?” Elizabeth asked. ‘Are you 
going to stay two whole days now?” 

“It’s the end of the week. No more city for two whole days.” 

“Let’s play,’ Robert said, pulling him down the steps. ‘“Let’s play 
everything!” 

“We are tired of playing bear, aren’t we?” Daddy said. ‘We played 
bear last week-end. What’ll we play this week?” 

“Bear!” Robert said. ‘“Let’s play bear again. It’s much more fun 
than anything else.” 

“I’ve just thought of a new game to play,” Daddy said, “How would 
you like to play horse, Robert?” 

“Oh let’s play bear first of all,” Elizabeth said, pulling him across 
the lawn. “Just for a little while, Daddy, and then we can play all the 
other games.” 

“All right then,” Daddy said. ‘“Who’s going to be the great big 
black bear this time?” 

“You are!” Robert said. ‘“You’re always the bear. Let’s hear you 
growl!” 
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“Woof!” Daddy said, dropping down on his hands and knees. “Woof! 
Woof! Woof!” 

“Oh, don’t scare me so!” Elizabeth said, crawling backward, “Please 
don’t scare me so! I’m awfully afraid of bears!” 

“Woof! Woof! Woof!” Daddy said, pawing the lawn and waddling 
after her. 


“You're missing me!” Robert said. ‘Here I am. Growl some at me.” 

“Woof! Woof! Woof!” 

“Look! Here are some berries for the big black bear,” Elizabeth 
said, holding out a handful of grass. ‘Do you want some berries?” 

“Woof!” Daddy said, licking the short blades of grass from her 
hand. “Woof! Woof!” 


“I’m going to ride the bear!” Robert said. ‘Look at me! I’m going 


1” 


to ride the big black bear’s back. I’m not afraid! 


Robert ran and climbed on Daddy’s back, whipping the bear with a 
maple tree twig to make him get-up. 

“Now, let’s play horse,” Daddy said. ‘This is a new game. We've 
never played horse before, have we, Elizabeth?” 

“Oh let’s do,” she said. ‘Hurry, Robert! Get down off the bear’s 
back so we can all play horse. It’s going to be lots of fun, isn’t it, Daddy?” 

“Tt certainly is,” Daddy said. “But who is going to be the horse?” 

“Oh you are!” Elizabeth said. ‘You be the horse.” 

“All right, I’m the horse. Now look out! Here comes the wild 
white horse!” 

“What’s the horse going to do?” Robert said. 

“The horse wants some sugar,” Daddy said. ‘““The horse likes sugar 
better than anything else. He likes salt sometimes, but he would rather 
have sugar now. He hasn’t had any for a long time.” 

“Where’s the horse going to get sugar?” Elizabeth asked. “We 
haven’t any out here.” 

“Neigh! Neigh! Neigh!” Daddy said, pallonise= around in a circle 
on his hands and feet. 

“The horse is looking for sugar,” Robert said. “Look out! Don’t 
let the horse kick you!” 

Daddy stopped, twisted his head from side to side atts Faiced his 
foot high in the air behind him. 

“Look out!’ Robert said. “The horse is going to kick!” 

Daddy held his foot high up behind him a moment and kicked. 


He kicked so hard it made his shoe come tumbling off. 
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“The horse kicked his shoe off!” Elizabeth said. “‘ Let’s be careful, 


because the horse is angry with us for not giving him some sugar.” 

“I’m not afraid of the horse,” Robert said. ‘Watch me! I’m going 
to ride him!” 

“He’ll throw you off,” Elizabeth said. ‘“You’d better wait until he 
finds some sugar.” 

“Watch me!” Robert said. ‘This is the way to catch a wild horse 
and ride him.” 

“Neigh! Neigh! Neigh!” Daddy said, galloping off. He stopped and 
kicked high in the air with his other foot. That shoe did not come off 
as the other one had. 

“Here I go!” Robert said. ‘Watch me ride the wild horse all around 
the pasture!” 

Daddy stood still until Robert had climbed on his back. Then he 
shook his head from side to side, snorted, and pawed the lawn. 

“Let me ride too,” Elizabeth said. “I want to ride the wild horse.” 

She climbed on Daddy’s back behind Robert and held Robert around 
the waist so she would not be thrown off when the horse bucked and 
reared. 

“What are you getting down flat on the ground for, Daddy?” 
Robert said. ‘We are all on. You can get up now. Make the wild 
horse snort and buck!” 

Daddy lay down flat on the lawn. Elizabeth got off, but Robert 
took the maple tree twig and tried to make the horse get-up. 

“The horse won’t get-up,” Robert said. ‘He wants to lie down.” 

“Why won’t you play horse now?” Elizabeth said. ‘Don’t you 
want to play any more, Daddy? We haven’t had a ride on the wild 
horse’s back yet.” 

Robert sat down on the lawn in front of Daddy, pouting a little. 
He broke the maple tree twig into dozens of small pieces and threw 
them away. 

“Daddy, won’t you play any more?” Elizabeth asked. “If you are 
tired playing horse, let’s play another game. I know a good one called 
‘Hunting the Kitty’. Don’t you want to play that with us?” 

Robert got up and walked toward the porch. He stopped and looked 
back at Daddy and Elizabeth on the lawn. 

“I’m going to tell Mother you won’t play with us, Daddy,” he said. 
“She'll come out and make you play.” 

He ran into the house. Elizabeth moved closer to Daddy and began 


searching for four-leaf clovers in the grass. 
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The red leaves on the maples in the yard were falling to the lawn. 
When a gust of wind came, the leaves spun and twisted on the branches, 
fluttering to the ground like small pieces of torn red paper. Over on the 
hill the orange and gold trees rustled and bowed in the wind, shaking 
themselves until the under-side of the leaves turned outward in the sun. 

Mother and Robert came out the front door and walked across the 
lawn. Mcother put her finger over her lips so that no one would make 
any noise. She came closer, tip-toeing softly on the smooth lawn, trying 
not to make a sound. Robert held her by the hand, holding his finger over 
his lips too. Elizabeth put her hand over her mouth, nodding her head 
up and down, and opening her eyes wider and wider. In another moment 
they could all scare Daddy, because he did not know that Mother was 
there. 

When Mother got almost in front of him, she took her finger from 
her lips and nodded at Robert and Elizabeth. He and Elizabeth were 
all but bursting with excitement. 

“Boo!” Mother cried, falling down beside Daddy on the lawn. 
“Boo!” 


“Boo! Daddy!” Robert said. 
“Boo!” said Elizabeth, jumping up and down. 


Mother looked down at Daddy, waiting for him to raise his head 
and smile at her. She waited a minute and bent closer. 


2 


A small black ant was crawling over his nose. On the back of his 
white shirt a green grasshopper sat with his long legs all ready to spring. 

“Look at the funny grasshopper,” Robert said, touching it with a 
blade of grass. “He's resting on Daddy’s shirt. Look at him jump so 
high!” 

“Shh!” Mother said, putting her finger over her lips again. “Don’t 
make any sounds. Daddy is fast asleep.” 

“Then how can we play, if Daddy isn’t going to be the wild horse?” 
Elizabeth asked. 

“Playing horse isn’t much fun,” Robert said. “I want to play some- 
thing else when Daddy wakes up.” 

Mother sat down closer to Daddy, taking one of his hands in hers. 
She held it a moment, and dropped it. 

“What's the matter?’ Elizabeth asked, clutching Mother’s skirt. 
“Why did you scream, Mother?” 

Mother was biting her lips and looking down at Daddy’s white shirt 
where the big grasshopper had been sitting. A maroon maple leaf 
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fluttered down, spinning over and over. It fell on Daddy’s shirt and lay 
there. 

“Will Daddy play with us again when he wakes up?” Robert said. 
“We had almost finished playing horse, and there’re some other games we 
want to play.” 

“Daddy kicked so hard while we were playing horse that his shoe 
came off,” Elizabeth said. “Look! Here it is!” 

She picked it up, and Mother took it from her and held it in both 
of her hands, pressing it against her breast. Her fingers moved over it 
as if she were trying to feel what it was without looking at it. 

The little black ant on Daddy’s nose crawled up to his forehead and 
stopped there to look at something. 

“We must go into the house now,” Mother said, taking Elizabeth 
and Robert by the hands. “I want both of you to go to the playroom and 
stay there until I call you. Look at the pictures in your books, or build 
something with your blocks, but do not look out of the window until 
I call you. Run along now—Robert and Elizabeth. Mother will be 
busy for a long time.” 

They went into the house and Mother waited at the bottom of the 
stairs while they were going up to the play-room. She leaned against 
the newel post, holding close to her breast the shoe that Daddy had kicked 
off when he was the wild horse. 

“Tt’s a shame to stay indoors when it’s so nice out there,” Robert 
said. “All the red leaves will soon be gone.” 

“Will you call us the minute Daddy wakes up, Mother?” Elizabeth 
asked. ‘Please do. We want to finish playing horse—and we have 
some new games to play too.” 


“Yes,” Mother said, “I'll call you.” 
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GENESIS 
Lincoln Fitzell 


The stallion drowns before. the foal, 
Weary of rock and nettle-tide; 
White bones in weedy rut and hole 
Flower upon the country-side. 
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And when you die one will dig down 
Into the roots of trees and place 
Upon your head an earthen crown, 
And growing dust upon your face. 


It is the custom and the spade, 

Of those who walk above in air, 

To seed new earth when seasons fade, 
And men put down their grassy hair. 
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COMPANY 
William Eulberg Kelm 


For Margery Latimer 

It was six o'clock. ‘The Reverend hadn’t yet arrived. Linus went 
out on the little front porch which Floy had insisted upon screening and 
furnishing with gay wicker furniture and bright cretonne cushions. , He 
lighted his pipe, shook open the Weekly Gazette. Then he called, ‘“Floy, 
come on out here and get a breath of air. Stop working for just one 
second, will you?” 

Floyd bristled about the pale stuffy kitchen in a bungalow apron. 
She took up an egg beater, wiped it dry, and set it down. A moment 
later she picked it up and wiped it again. Her face was shiny and 
flushed. O she must not spoil anything. Reverend Crimms must think 
she was a good cook. 

Her long thin arms throbbed as she took a pan of hot biscuits from 
the gas range. She looked at them with scornful gentle reproach. She 
went to the dining room and fussed over a dainty bouquet of sweet peas 
she had placed on the table especially for Reverend Crimms. ‘Then she 
powdered her face and told herself, ‘““O I can’t keep it up... I’m going 
crazy.” 

She came out on the porch. “Linus, what have you got on that old 
shirt for? . . . it looks terrible.” ‘ 

He glanced up. The shininess and flush were gone from her face. 
She looked almost pale, he thought. He wished she had a little more 
color. She looked anemic. Her lips had a bluish cast. However, they 
were full and seemed the most vital part of her. Perspiration stood on 
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the hairs of her upper lip. She had taken off her apron. He noticed she 
had on a smart white linen with tiny blue and yellow flowers appliqued 
around the neck and at the ends of the sleeves. It was new. He said, 
“It’s very pretty, Floy.” 

“Linus, must you smoke that pipe? It smells so: what will Reverend 
Crimms think?” 

Linus grunted goodnaturedly. Several times he looked up from the 
paper to find her fidgeting with one thing or another, adjusting a cushion, 
picking up a scrap of newspaper from the floor, or arranging and rearrang- 
ing nasturtiums in the blue glass bowl on the porch rail. He wished she’d 
sit still for just five consecutive seconds. 

A car passed. A suffocating cloud of fine yellow dust dritted toward 
the porch and sifted thru the screening. The zinnias around the porch 
swayed with the added burden of each fresh coat of the dust. 

“Linus, go out in front and see if you can’t see him coming.” 

Linus did as he was told. She went back to the kitchen. 

Soon he was back on the porch. 

“Did you see anything of him, Linus?” 

“No.” 

“You couldn’t have looked close. I’m going to look. He must be 
coming.” 

Then there was a tiny rising up the road. It gradually grew greater. 
With its ominous approach the Reverend’s dilapidated Ford coupe hove 
in sight. 

“He’s coming, Floy.” 

“All right, I'll be right out.” 

Linus heard a tin fall to the floor. Then the Reverend climbed out 
of his Ford. ‘The sedate black of him was specked and clouded with the 
yellow powder which heralded his approach. He was smiling and warmly 
grasped Linus’s hairy hands. ‘Well, Linus, it’s good to see you again.” 

“It’s good to see you too.” Linus was embarrassed. He didn’t know 
what to call his guest in addressing him. You couldn’t call a man who 
had eaten with you for five years ““Reverend.’’ And you couldn’t call him 
“Dick” if he were a minister. So you had to call him nothing, it seemed. 
That sounded strange too. 

Floy came out on the porch and extended her hand graciously. She 
said nothing. Reverend Crimms took her hand and held it for a long time. 
Then after an awkward pause he laughed and let go her hand. Floy 
said, “We look forward to our Saturday nights with you, Reverend 
Crimms. It’s such an inspiration.” 
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“It’s always a pleasure, always a pleasure, Mrs. Johns.” 

“Now, Reverend Crimms, you run upstairs and wash up while I 
get supper on the table. Linus, you go up and get Reverend Crimms’ coat 
and bring it down to me so that I can brush it.” 

Linus wondered why their guest couldn’t brush his own coat. How- 
ever, he did as he was ordered. 


Around a table set with a heavy lace tablecloth and wedding dishes 
of Haviland the discomfort of the day was forgotten momentarily in 
savory food. Linus forgot the burning heat from the sun-scorched tin 
roof of his ice-cream parlor. Floy forgot the stuffiness and humidity of her 
kitchen. The Reverend forgot his day’s battle with souls and the energy- 
impoverishing ride to Arlendale. 

“Do tell us all since we saw you last, Reverend Crimms,” said Floy. 
She sat bolt upright. Her oyster eyes took on a warmth which Linus 
rarely saw. Her lips parted slightly, in anticipation. 

“God has been good to me today,” began Reverend Crimms. A look 
of profound exultation lighted his face. ‘His Divine Providence has 
given me the privilege of discovering another recruit to His ministry.” 

Floy twitched. “How interesting,’ she said, a bitter edge to her 
voice. But clearly she was not interested. She was disappointed, vexed. 
There was something she wished he'd say or at least hint at. Certainly 
a man, unless he weren’t a man, couldn’t come to a woman’s house every 
Saturday night and eat her meals without having some very definite 
reaction toward her. 

“A young lad of poor and plain family, without any education what- 
soever,” went on Reverend Crimms. 

“O,” thought Floy, “next he’ll be talking about his wife. If he does, 
I'll tell him everything. Ill torture him like he’s tortured me.” 

Sure enough, Linus said, changing the subject completely, ‘“How’s 
your wife?” Floy took up a spoon and stirred her tea vigorously. 

“Very well, indeed,” said the Reverend. A loving look came into 
his watery blue eyes. “She is always very well. Doris is a splendid 
help.” 

Floy finished stirring her tea and said eagerly, “Reverend Crimms, 
have some of my jelly.” 

“Why don’t you pay us a visit?” Reverend Crimms invited, looking 
away. “I’m sure Doris would be glad to have you. If Linus is too busy 
to get away, you come without him, Mrs. Johns.” 


There was a sudden flush in Floy’s cheeks, a quiver to her lips. 
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Her eyes grewavervolarae aud /excitingrenShelleanedméc rwardaand@ealds 
“It’s very kind of you to invite me, Reverend Crimms.” 

Linus consented, “Sure Floy can go without me.” Floy gave him 
a scornful look. 

“I’m sure Doris would be glad to have you,” repeated Reverend 
Crimms to his hostess, still looking away. 

“Maybe . . . maybe,” she said vaguely. He looked at her quickly. 

“Reverend Crimms, you haven’t tried my jelly yet.” 

“O thank you very much. Yes, indeed.” 

Linus thought how funny it was that a small lean man like Dick 
Crimms should have such a hearty appetite. 

Floy, as always, was delighted to see the Reverend enjoy her food. 
It was a tribute to her as a housewife at least. 

Then Linus announced, ‘“‘Floy is going to play and sing for us after 
supper.” 

Floy looked toward Reverend Crimms expectantly. Reverend Crimms 
said, “I should love to hear you.” 

She smiled with gratitude. 

“Why is it I haven’t heard you sing, Mrs. Johns?” 

She pulled at her napkin. “QO,” she said, ‘“I—I guess it’s because 
I g-generally have a cold.” ‘Then she dropped her napkin in confusion, 
and just looked at her hands. 

“O then that is why I haven’t seen you at choir?” 

She looked up quickly. She searched his face with her eyes. She 
said, ““Then you did notice?” Abruptly she got up to serve the chocolate 
pudding. 

After they had finished the pudding she sighed, said, “Shall we go 
out on the porch?” . 

Going out on the porch Linus said to their guest, “You should have 
been to the recital~Floy sang at in the old hotel before it burned. Boy, 
that was great!” 

“I’m glad you weren’t, Reverend Crimms.” Floy laughed shrilly. 
“It wasn’t me at all. It was all about butterflies.’ Then she turned 
and went back into the house. 

“Well, we need rain,” said Reverend Crimms. 

“Awful dry,” said Linus. 

Suddenly the organ rolled into a determined crescendo that made it 
throb and strain as tho it could not release thru its feeble pores the hurt 
and ecstacy which was tearing into it from some infinite source of pain 
and suppression. 
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Reverend Crimms stirred. He said, “With what emotion your wife 
plays, Linus. I never knew... ” 

“O yes, Floy’s a swell player.” 

The playing stopped. Linus called, ““That’s swell, Floy. Now sing 
a piece.’ ‘Then he looked at his watch. “Wait a minute, it’s time to go 
to prayer meeting.” 

“Yes, indeed. Yes, indeed,” said Reverend Crimms, blinking. 

“VIL get your hat, Floy,” called Linus. Then he ran upstairs. 

Reverend Crimms tiptoed into the room where Floy sat huddled over 
the organ, her arms crossed on her breasts, her eyes lowered. “O, Mrs. 
Johns,” he began softly. 

“Yes?” She lifted her eyes hopefully. Her body strained with a 
sudden eagerness. 

Reverend Crimms said, “God finds a way to comfort those who 
suffer in patience and silence. They are His chosen ones.” 

“But, Reverend Crimms, I—I ... ” 

“Please don’t say anything to make me go away,” he pleaded, looking 
as tho every bit of blood were suddnely drained out of him. 

“Reverend Crimms, I—I... ” 

“Mrs. Johns, I command you not to speak . .. command you, do you 
hear me? It is my duty before God not to allow you to say anything 
which might keep you from saving your soul.” 

She lowered her eyes again. He heard her give a little moan. There 
was a silence. Then she spoke quietly, even casually, ‘“Reverend Crimms, 
how could you have thought for one moment I would say anything which 
would send you away?” She glanced up at him with a brazen defiant 
smile. ‘Why, there are so many delicious dishes I have to make for you 
yet, Reverend Crimms,” she said with bitter sarcasm. 

Linus called, “Let’s hurry, folks. A quarter to.” He came into the 
room. ‘“Here’s your hat, honey.” 

“Just go on,” she said, looking down again. 

“Why, honey... ” 

“T think we best go along, Linus,” said Reverend Crimms. 

“Floy, do you want some water ... anything ... Are you in pain?” 

“Go on,” she said ominously. 

Linus hurried out with the Reverend. As they went down the 
street Linus explained, “Floy’s not well. Gall stones.” 

“I’m afraid I’ve been too much bother for her,” said Reverend 


Crimms. 
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“Don’t worry,” said Linus, “you’re just company.” He smiled with 
satisfaction. 


Reverend Crimms looked sharply at Linus. 


Then seeing Reverend Crimms’ eyes upon him, Linus hurried to 
explain, “That is . . . I mean, Floy loves company.” 

Reverend Crimms looked relieved. 

Then Floy’s music rolled after them. And with it, her voice in pas- 
sionate song, rising and falling on the night air. 

“My wife’s got swell expression, aint she?” said Linus proudly. 

“Perhaps she loves . . . deeply,” said Reverend Crimms thoughtfully. 

“There has been no one but me,” said Linus. 

“Perhaps too deeply,”’ said Reverend Crimms in the same tone, his 
mind in a groove. 

Linus looked worried and puzzled for a minute. ‘Then slowly his 
brow cleared. His chest swelled out with pride. ‘Maybe you’re right,” 
he said. “TI guess I never appreciated Floy.”’ 

Reverend Crimms’ eyes twitched. Then he studied his footsteps. 
For a moment there was only the clicking of their heels on the sidewalk. 
Then again Linus spoke, in the same voice, “I guess I never realized how 
much Floy loves me.” 

He grasped Reverend Crimms’ arm, as if to call his attention to this 
startling revelation. But Reverend Crimms didn’t look at him. His 
eyes, a little timid and startled, were around the corner, as if he expected 
at any moment to see the object of Floy Johns’ love emerge in the shape 
of some hideous red devil. 
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FOUR POEMS 
Syd Salt 


I 


Young lilting bough 
with shaken crop of spray 
distilling white loveliness 
to the swift breeze, 
the swinging sparrow 
eyeing white fragrance 
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with strong delight, 

and lovers beneath singing 

to the lilt of spring and shaken loveliness— 
lilting, swinging, singing bough. 


II 


Now I speak for the wind-cleansed breath 
and the storm that leaves nothing. 

Now that sparrows outnumber the leaves 
there shall be dearth for many. 

Only the quick small fire shall preserve. 
And the sure touch of death shall be kind 
to those who trace their fate on a last leaf. 


III 


I see these things as I say: 

Low horses and chestnuts rolling on the road 
A bright lake with burnished ducks 

A far horizon that smells of hay 

Children freshly planted near trees 

A fork prodding the sky. 


IV 
TO FLORENCE 


You walk like Egypt— 
having seen you stand, 
what makes you move? 


I cannot write of Egypt. 

It is a child’s tale 

of ponderous light and inscrutable mass, 
a slow destiny I must visit. 


I will say this: 
your arm lifts with ancient grace 
and I know no secret against such slow weight. 


O 
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POST MORTEM 
Eugene Armfteld 


Guinea fowl tilted their ovular speckled bodies inquisitively. Cu- 
riosity darted their heads up and out a moment. Then they exploded in 
a sudden raucous chorus, Pa-track, Pa-track, and scurried across the lawn. 
Dust splashed up dryly under the horse’s feet coming to a stop in the 
street, slid feathery off the buggy wheels. From the low branches of a 
twisted damson tree the old peacock screamed without warning. He 
landed heavily on the ground, irritated, strutted off round the corner 
of the house angrily spreading his tail’s tarnished gaudiness. 


Mrs. Welsh jumped. She clutched wildly for the bottle of furniture 
polish set rocking dangerously on the diningroom table by her start. 
“Drat that peacock and his screeching,” she said aloud, furious. “I'll 
wring his neck.” She put the furniture polish safely on the sideboard 
on her way across the room’s duskiness to peer out the side of the shade 
lowered against the heat. 


Through the crack she could see the dusty dry rattletray drawn up 
at her gate. A drying sprig of ash had been stuck in the horse’s halter; 
and a woman was tying up the reins. Mrs. Welsh clucked her tongue. 
“Mirandy!” she called. ‘“There’s somebody out front! See who it is,” 
She looked again at the buggy, then called to the Negro woman again: 
“Tell them I don’t want to buy anything.” 


Mirandy put down the broom with which she was sweeping the dirt, 
marked with droppings and the curious linear marks chickens make, in 
the hard back yard. She pulled her sweat-sticky apron out at the back 
and shuffled round the corner disturbing the guinea hens now settled in 
a drowsy cluster in the dust. 


Their faint protests did not penetrate to Mrs. Welsh who had moved 
into the front hall where she was dusting the intricately whorled stair 
rail. She had not slept the last two nights; and the heat bore down on 
her eyelids. She had almost forgotten the buggy outside. 


“Mis Welsh!” Mirandy’s voice came muffled through the closed front 
door. Mrs. Welsh raised her head. She opened the door a crack. Mirandy 
was standing, black and hot in the hard sunlight, with one foot on the 
steps. Beyond her, at the gate, Mrs. Welsh could see the woman helping 
two children down from the buggy. 
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“She ain’t wanna sell nuffin,’ Mirandy said. “She say she come 
bout Mistuh Maxwell.” 

“Oh, Good Lord.” Mrs. Welsh shut the door and started fumbling 
at her apron strings. Who in the shining sun can this woman be? Mrs. 
Welsh peered through the lace curtain at the woman and children coming 
up the walk. The woman stopped to straighten the little girl’s straw hat. 
She might be some kin to him though I never heard of him having any 
folks about here. If she was they might do something, Lurd knows it’s 
time somebody else took the responsibility. Mrs. Welsh hastily rolled up 
her apron and the dust cloth she was still holding into a wad. She was 
searching with quick eyes for a place to stick them when she heard feet 
on the porch and a loud knock at the door. Where was she raised, can’t 
she see there’s a bell? Mrs. Welsh forgot the soiled bundle in her hand. 
The woman was trying to look in through the door curtain. She did not 
start back or pretend she hadn’t been looking when Mrs. Welsh opened 
the door and stood waiting, none too cordial. Mrs. Welsh waited for 
the woman to speak, disapproving coldly the woman’s ugly, white-trashy 
clothes and dirty-looking skin. 

“Evenin, Ma’am,” the woman finally said fixing her eyes on ue 
bundle in Mrs. Welsh’s hand. : 

“Howdy do,” Mrs. Welsh answered, irritated, and waited again. 
Even after twenty years she was not yet used to hearing people call any 
time after noon, evening. 

“Ts this whur that man shot hisself?”” The woman’s flat, country 
drawl got on Mrs. Welsh’s nerves. 

“He didn’t shoot himself,” she answered. “Did you have business 
with Mr. Maxwell?” 

“We ’lowed as how we ought to see him.” 

“Mammy, I wanna set down,” the little girl whined. She was puny 
(Looks as though she had hookworm) and had a mean little face with 
watery eyes. 

“Shet yo mouth,” he mother said. 


‘Won’t you come in and sit down?” Mrs. Welsh invited, a trifle 
more cordial. She led the woman and children into the parlor; ort her way 
through the door she dropped the dustcloth behind a portiere. She must 
be some connection though what could be got out of such poor white 
trash I don’t see. I always thought there was something awful common 
about that Maxwell. 

“Wilfrid, take off yo hat,” the woman said sharply to the little boy 
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when they were all three seated stiffly on the edges of the chairs Mrs. 
Welsh placed for them. 

“Aw, why?” 

“Cause I said so. Ain’t you got no manners?” She raised her hand, 
threatening, and the child quickly snatched off the dirty straw sailor-hat he 
wore and clutched it in his lap with a brown paper sack, greasy at the 
bottom. Mrs. Welsh saw with disgust that he had sore eyes. They must 
be dirt eaters, she said to herself. 

“Are you a relative of Mr. Maxwell’s?” she asked the woman, aloud. 

“You don’t come from round here, do you, Ma’am?” the woman 
asked her. 

“Why,” Mrs. Welsh said in surprise, “I’ve been living here nearly 
twenty years. Why do you ask me that?” 

“T reckoned you talked like a Yankee.” 

Mrs. Welsh started to say with some asperity that she came from 
Cincinnati, but the woman did not give her a chance to speak. 

“Did you say he didn’t shoot hisself? ‘Then I reckon—” 

“No.” Mrs. Welsh became convinced that the woman was trying 
to pump her. She must have something to do with him and she’s trying 
to get out of helping with the funeral expense. “There might be some 
insurance or something. She was more than ever irritated. “I thought 
everybody knew Mr. Maxwell hanged himself.” 

“Well, I do declare,” the woman said. “Did you hear that, Wilfrid?” 

“Aw, shucks,” the boy said. He rummaged in the brown sack and 
took out a limp fig newton which he began to eat. 

“Well, now, you don’t say,” his mother went on to Mrs. Welsh. 
“I never heered tell of sich a thing. What'd he string hisself up to? 
The barn?” 

To Mrs. Welsh her common, angular face, whose skin looked too 
tight, became crafty. ‘Why, no,” she said, wondering what the woman 
could be about. ‘“‘No, he hanged himself right in his bed, with a necktie.” 

“Gosh,” the little girl gave a puny giggle, “didn’t it break?” 

“It did not.” Mrs, Welsh ‘could have slapped her. 

“Well, I swan,” the woman said. “Right in bed, with a necktie. 
It musta sceered the daylights outen you.” 

“T didn’t find him,” Mrs. Welsh said. “One of the other boarders 
did.” 

“Mammy, kin I have a drink?” the little girl whined. 

“No.” ‘The denial was short and flat. The girl’s sharp little face 
went sullen and mulish. 
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“Oh, so you takes in boarders?” The mother ignored the child. 
“Well, that’s nice.” 

Mrs. Welsh was thoroughly nettled. ‘Yes, I do.’ Her snappish 
tone made no impression on the woman. “And I don’t know what I’d do 
without them,” she continued, determined to make her point, if there was 
a point to make. “I’d have to pay for burying him, that’s what! If the 
other boys hadn’t chipped in I’d have every last cent to pay myself.” She 
hoped that would give the woman something to think about. 

“Sho, now, that’s real nice. Well, we all has our troubles. Ain’ 
the po fella got no folks?” 


“Not a living soul except the poor girl he was going to marry. She’s 
just broken hearted. ‘That is,’ Mrs. Welsh said meaningly, “he didn’t 
have any relations we know of.” ‘Then she started to ask the woman 
squarely: “Aren’t you—” 

“Well,” the woman interrupted, “if you’ll jest show us the way, 
I reckon we better take a look at him. Come on, Wilfrid.” 

She got up and took the little girl by the hand. Wilfrid stuck another 
fig newton into his mouth. Mrs. Welsh rose hastily as the woman 
stepped out into the hall, dragging the girl with her, followed by the boy 
who was holding his hat and paper bag tight against his stomach. Mrs. 
Welsh followed them into the hall. 

“Here, here, just a second—” 

“I reckon it’s up here,” and the woman started up the narrow stairs. 

Mrs. Welsh was so startled she could find nothing to say. Several 
words stuck in her throat; then she, not knowing what else to do, trailed 
up the stairs after Wilfrid, who followed his mother and sister, bobbing 
from side to side and getting in Mrs, Welsh’s way. 

Before Mrs. Welsh quite knew what was happening, she had opened 
the door and they were in the room’s shade-lowered darkness. 

“Thar he be, Wilfrid.” The woman’s flat voice was not lowered. 
Its nasal twang seemed monstrous in the quiet room. She pointed to 
the white iron bed which stood mysterious with its humped-up outline 
under the white sheet. The woman made as if to step toward the bed, 
but Mrs. Welsh forestalled her. 

“Wait,” she whispered; and she gently turned back the sheet. The 
woman and the children leaned forward to look. 

“Thar. Thar he be, Wilfrid. Don’t he look nice? Kin you see? 
Here, I’ll hold you up.” She put her hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“Naw. I don’t wanna. Shucks.” Wilfrid wriggled out of her 
grasp, remained stolid, looking incuriously at the bed, and kept munching 
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his fig newton. The little girl twisted her hand in her dress. She began 
to fidget up and down on both feet. 

“Mammy,” she whined, “I wanna go outside.” 

The woman looked at her sharply. Her voice penetrated stridently 
through the room. “Now you jest try wettin yoself agin and I’ll smack 
the livin stuffin outen you.” 

The girl looked sullen. Sullenly she kept twisting her hand in her 
dress. Wilfrid’s jaws worked up and down moistly. Mrs. Welsh could 
stand it no longer; she stepped forward decisively and covered the exposed 
head and torso. 

‘We better be gettin along, I reckon,” the woman said. ‘Yo pappy’ll 
be ready to start. Thanky, Ma’am,” she said to Mrs. Welsh. They all 
three walked from the room and down the steps. Mrs. Welsh, out of 
breath, caught up with them at the front door. Her eyes were snapping 
blackly. 

“What did you come here for?” she asked angrily. ‘“Aren’t you re- 
lated to Mrs. Maxwell?” 

“Oh, no.” The woman paused in the door she had opened. “No. 
I jest wanted the children to see him. Thanky Ma’am. Good Evenin.” 

Mrs. Welsh stood with arms akimbo watching the three go down 
the walk. The sun beat straight down, dazzling, on the hard gravel. 
Near the gate, the little girl danced up and down and tugged at her 
mother’s dress. Mrs. Welsh saw the woman’s hand fly swiftly; it cracked 
smartly on the child’s puckered face. Instantly the girl set up a thin, 
whining wail. From somewhere in the back came the peacock’s startled, 
answering scream. 

Mrs. Welsh turned and began absently looking for her dustcloth. 
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ENTREATY AT DELPHI 
Edwin Rolfe 


We again have come 
through muted lanes where shadows were aflame 
with lowered voices, and where wings were lame 
and wide lips dumb; 


we again have seen 
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the terror muffled with an earthly tread 
of inner footbeats travelling where led 
into a desert scene, 


and we have glanced 

upon the muffled image of the flower 
opening, petal on petal, every hour 
and were entranced 


to a deep sleep 

made up of cast-off visages and days 
recalled, and many unenacted plays 
where actors weep 


and know not why. 

O, must the evening find us still unborn— 
unknowing while our foliage is torn 
cruelly from us, here, before we die? 


iz 


THE FLUTE PLAYER’S WOMAN 
T F Tracy 


Katie Bredt stood on the front porch looking through a ragged patch 
of apple trees at the wet grey streak of the Bittern Lake road laid flat 
between stretches of ploughed land and thin fall stubble. The apple 
leaves were falling already; she could see the gnarled brown apples among 
the thin leaves, the bare branches of the willows beyond, and the red 
cubes of barns scattered on Bittern Prairie. The road was empty clear 
to the grade crossing. Away off a hawk was turning above the empty 
road. 

Each time she passed the open window Katie glanced in. She looked 
at the dining room clock, then at the cloudy sky, and back to the road 
again. It was still empty. She walked aimlessly along the porch, the 
corners of her wide mouth turned down sullenly. In front of a curtained 
window she stopped and stared at her reflexion. Her red dress made a 
vague smear of color in the half-darkened glass. She looked at it bitterly. 
She had sewed all morning and missed lunch to finish the dress to wear 
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it to the Stanton Falls dance where Barney Farrell had promised to take 
her. Now it was four o'clock. 

“I might have gone with Joe,” she thought. “He’d have been glad 
to come.” 

She frowned and walked back up the porch. She had turned down 
Joe’s invitation to go with Barney. She was half engaged to Joe and he 
wanted her to marry him, but now since she’d met Barney she kept putting 
it off. She was always putting Joe off now to go with Barney and she 
always had to make up stories for Joe. Joe was a good fellow too. He 
was always very considerate and he always did what she wanted and he 
had never let her down on anything. 

She saw the Ford as it cleared the grade crossing. There was a glint 
of light from the windshield as it topped the rise; then it headed down 
again. She went eagerly to the steps and stood watching. The chug of 
the engine came to her across the quiet October fields; and then it was 
coming down the grade behind the willows and rattling up past the 
orchard and she leaned away out, her arm on the post, ready to call. 
‘Then the car was up by the gate and she saw the straw hat and an arm 
wave and she saw that it was not Barney and there were tears pressing 
hard against her eyeballs and a hard pain around her heart. 

“Hello Katie!” a voice called. 

“Hello,” she said. “Hello Joe.” 

He was getting out of his car and coming into the yard. She wiped 
her eyes quickly and stepped back onto the porch. 

“Ain’t you going to the dance, Katie? I’m surprised!” 

Joe Barton came up to the porch, his leathery goodnatured face 
wrinkled in a smile. 

“Gosh! you’re looking real good lookin today, Katie. You know it 
ain't right for pretty girls not to go to dances.” 

“Don’t kid-me, Joe,” she said, embarrassed. “Are you going?” 

“Oh, I thought I might stop around there. I saw you standing 
at the door.” 

“Are there many going from the Lake?” 

“Yah, I saw quite a bunch. Most of the fellows are taking their 
girls back. I saw a bunch of fellows going in a couple of cars from Fink’s 
Garage too. Ed Winton and Barney Farrell and Peter Duffy... ” 

“When did they go?” 

“Oh, a couple of hours ago. Where’s your brother Ed and the old 
man, Katie?” 

“Oh, they’re over to a beer party at Filmer as usual.” 
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“Well, why don’t you come along with me, Katie?” 
“All right,” she said, “wait till I get a hat.” 


She went into the house. Her head ached from keeping back her 
tears and it was hard for her to breathe. Her dress felt tight across her 
breast and she caught her breath. She picked up her hat and, standing 
before the mirror, pushed back the shock of black hair that had swung 
forward on her cheek. Her dark face and thick lips were flushed and 
sullen. 

“Vl just walk by him and not even look at him,” she said. “I'll 


show him how much I care!’ 


She thought of Barney standing on the dance floor and of her walking 
past, and then she felt the tears on her face. She could not keep them 
back any longer. She sat on the bed crying. Her shoulders shook heavily, 
one arm was thrown up over her face. “Tears soaked through her sleeve 
and wet her arm. “I’m spoiling my new dress,” she thought aimlessly, 
and shook her head from side to side like a hurt animal. What good was 
the new dress if he did not love her? She had only wanted the new dress 
to please him. She had only been happy about the dress because she would 
look nice for him. She had been so happy thinking it would please him. 
At the thought of her happiness her tears came faster and she pressed ‘her 
forehead against the iron bedstead. 

After a while she stood up. “I’m a fool to cry,” she thought. “He’s 
not worth it.” 

She washed her face and put on powder thickly. She pulled her hat 
low on her eyes. With her jacket thrown over her shoulders she went out. 

“All right, Joe,” she said. 

She climbed into the Ford beside him. 

“T bet I can make it in half an hour,” he said. 

“Don’t go too fast, Joe,” she said mechanically. 

She did not care how fast he went. She sat looking out from under 
her hat brim at the wet autumn fields. The stubble was brown with 
rain, and there were wet brown leaves on the bushes beside the road. 
Rows of wet corn-shocks stood along the creek bottom, peaked against 
the bare ridge behind. - 

Beyond the creek they turned and ran north toward Stanton Falls. 
The wind blew out of the northwest and spotted rain in their faces. 
Katie lifted her head a little feeling the cool sting of the wind in her face. 
The rain came faster and Joe stopped the car. 

“We'd better put up the hood,” he said. 
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It started to rain harder as they put up the hood. ‘The rain blew 
across the flat stubble and spattered the windshield. 

They went slower along the muddy road. 

“I hear you’ve been kind of going with Barney Farrell, Katie,” Joe 
said out of a long pause. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered a little sharply. “I’ve been to 
a few dances.” 

“Well, don’t think I’m being grouchy,” he said, “but you know I’m 
a friend of yours and you won’t get sore if I tell you something... ” 

“What?” she asked. 

“Well, I’ve heard some talk going around town,” he said. “TI tell 
you, Katie, a girl’s got to be careful about going around with a fellow 
like Barney. He ain’t got a very good reputation, you know. He’s been 
in some scrapes already.” 

“Oh, I know there’s been a lot of talk,” she said. ‘““There’s always 
some busybody to talk.” 

“Tt’s not all talk, Katie,” he said. “You know I ain’t no gossip and 
I wouldn’t say anything about it if I hadn’t heard the talk in town. 
I just wanted you to know. Everybody knows he’s been in scrapes with 
married women. And he got Esther Larson in trouble. A man like that 
shouldn’t go steady with a girl. Everyone knows he can’t marry her .. .” 

“Why not?” 

“He ain’t got a thing, not even a steady job. He just drives a little 
now and then for Fink’s garage.” 

“He makes money playing.” 

“Yeh, he gets ten or fifteen dollars every dance or party he plays 
at but he only plays a couple of times a month. He’d rather sit around 
at Brennan’s blind pig puttering with his flute for the drinks.” 

“His aunt’s got money.” 

“Not much.~I know quite a bit about the Bittern National Bank, 
Katie, and I tell you confidentially that her house is mortgaged. He'll 
only get a couple of thousand out of her.” 

“You know,” he went on after a little, “the girls he went with weren’t 
much good. They were girls like Flossie Davis and Myrtle Witters and 
that young Brennan woman who was divorced. ‘The ‘flute-player’s 
women’ they called them . . . That’s why I mentioned it to you, Katie, you 
don’t want to be called the ‘flute-player’s woman’.” 

She stiffened a little but bowed her head feeling the blood flush to 
her cheeks. 


“I just thought I’d tell you,” he said. “I wanted you to know.” 
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“I don’t care,” she blurted, fighting down her tears. “Let them 
talk. Barney Farrell’s nothing to me.” 


“The old lizzie still goes pretty good,” Joe said after a while. “I 
think I'll turn her in one of these days though.” 


“Why?” Katie asked indifferently. ‘She’s not old at all.” 


“No,” he said self-consciously, “It’s not that. I think I’ll get a 
bigger car.” 

He looked sidewise at her face. 

“You must be getting rich,” she said, making a feeble effort to joke. 

He smiled complacently. 

“Oh, I can’t touch John D. yet, but I guess a big car won’t break 
me.” 

She felt his eyes on her and was embarrassed. 

“How’s the creamery getting along?” she asked at random. 

“Fine!” he said eagerly. “I’m building a new room to it. I’m 
getting a bunch of new Holsteins for my place too. Last month more 
cream came from my place than any two other places.” 

He leaned forward looking at her steadily. 

“You ought to come and see my place, Katie,” he said. ‘Some time 
you’re in town with Ed you ought to stop by... ” 

“Sure,” she said, “we'll stop in some time.” 

“T’m going to give a barn dance,” he said. “I'll tell you, Katie, you 
come and help me with my barn dance. I need a woman boss. You ought 
to come and boss my dance.” 

Katie stared through the windshield. She felt very uncomfortable. 
He’s going to ask me to marry him right off, she thought and shifted her 
eyes quickly as if looking for some way out of it. 

They were on a long curving grade, and he was looking out over 
the wheel. A double stream of muddy water poured down the road in 
the ruts, and fifty yards ahead the bush-clumps were dark blurs in the 
rain. She looked at Joe’s brown hands clamped on the wheel. 

“Maybe I’d better marry him right off,” she thought. “Barney will 
never marry me.” s 

She felt the tears coming onto her face again and turned her head. 
It would serve Barney right. It was all his fault. The thought of how 
it would hurt him suddenly decided her. 

“All right,” she said out loud. 

They were out on the level again now, and he slowed the car. 

“Will you?” he said quickly. 

“Yes,” she said. 
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“Listen, Katie,” he said, stopping the car. “I mean for always. Why 
won’t you marry me next month, Katie?” 

He looked eagerly at her face. She stared hard through the wind- 
shield. 

“Drive ahead, Joe,” she said, “All right. I’ll marry you next month.” 

He leaned over and took her hand. 


“T’l] do anything for you, Katie,” he said catching her by the 
shoulders. She felt his leathery face pressed against her. She kissed him 
quickly and straightened up. 

“Drive on, Joe,” she said. 

As they drove up to the hall they heard the violins and the noise of 
the dance muffled by the wet trees, Joe ran the car under the long open 
shed that smelled of horse manure and wet leather. 

“It’s going to clear up,” he said, coming around the car and looking 
at the puddled sky. 

The hall was crowded; they had danced around a couple of times 
before she saw Barney in the orchestra. He was playing one of the 
violins, and was sitting at the back of the platform. Each time as they 
danced across before the platform she held Joe closer and jazzed up her 
dancing. As they walked to their seats past the platform she talked loud- 
ly and hung onto Joe’s arm. 

During the first interval while Joe went out for a drink, Katie stood 
at the end of a porch near the lunchroom. Barney came out on the porch 
with a sandwich in his hand. Three of the other musicians came out and 
sat down up the porch. 

Barney walked across. 

“So you’re playing with Joe Barton, eh?” he said. 

“A lot of right you got to talk.” 

“How’s that?” 

“How’s that?” she echoed. “You know how that is. I thought you 
were supposed to call for me at one o’clock.” 

“I couldn’t,” he said, “Old Andrews asked me to play the fiddle 
this afternoon and then I had to drive a bunch out here for Fink.” 

“You could have called me up at least.” 


“T didn’t have time. When I got to Fink’s they were waiting and 
I had to get right off.” 


“Yeh,” she said. “Of course Ed Winton and Patch Duffy don’t 
know how to drive.” 


“T had to come to bring the car back. You know I couldn’t turn 
Fink down.” 
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“No, but you could turn me down. You won’t do it again, though. 
I’m going to marry Joe Barton.” 


“I thought you were going to marry me.” 


She laughed. “Marry you!” she said scornfully. “You know you'd 
never have married me, Barney.” 

“That’s not so, Katie. I told you as soon as my Aunt Mary dies.” 

“Well, I’ve had enough,” she said. “I’m going to marry Joe Barton.” 

He reached out and grabbed her arms. 

“Like hell you are!” he said. ‘You do what I tell you!” 

“Look out, Barney!” she said. “There’re people looking.” 

“To hell with them!” he said. 

“You're hurting my arm.” 

“Well, behave then,” he said. “You hold onto my arm.” 

“T can’t Barney,” she said. “I can’t here. There’re people here.” 

“Come on!” he said, tightening his grip. 

Standing in front of him she lowered her head and, lifting her hands 
up, took hold of his arm. 

“That’s right,” he said. ‘Now listen. Don’t try to fool with me 
or I'll have to give you a lesson. Do you get me?” 

“Yes,” she said. : 

“Listen,” he said. “We're going for a walk. Patch Duffy is going 
to take my place for an hour. We'll go down to Forest Bridge.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Barney.” 

“Listen,” he said, “you know what I told you. Are you going?” 

“T’m afraid, Barney.” 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of.” 

“Everybody will know.” 

“No, they won’t. They won’t know anything. How could they 
know?” 

“They'll know, Barney. You know they will. Everybody knows 
about Forest Bridge.” 

He took her by the arm. 

“Come on.” he said. 

“No, Barney,” she said as he walked her out to the pavilion. ‘Please 
don’t. I’m afraid, Barney. Please!” — 

They walked across the pavilion. She saw Joe standing in the center 
of the floor. 

“That's over!”’ she thought numbly. 

They were walking towards the door that led to the woods path. 


She could feel all the men looking at her. 
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“The ‘flute-player’s woman’,” she thought. ‘Now I'll be the ‘flute- 


player’s woman’.” 


Her knees started to tremble and they went down the steps and along 
the path into the woods. 


1929-1932 
Harry Roskolenkter 
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Infants of Spring; lo—how the winds 
sang; the small streams—arrogant, 
hurled high from the mighty 
bosoms; the fields were full fe a 
and we suckled at the overburdened breasts; a 
the saccharined fruits of the pompous years. 


Progeny of the thunder! 

who were your fathers and your mothers? : 

Who spawned you ES uml 

against the bleak entrance to a factory . 

you—whose history hs 
comes to an end, on the minute tick of « a 2 dollar er. 
ey are edninay Minden Ee Petar 
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TWENTY FIVE BUCKS 
James T Farrell 


Fifteen years is a hell of a long time to live in grease. Fifteen 
years is a hell of a long time to keep getting your jaw socked. Fifteen 
is a hell of a long time for a broken-down, never-was of a palooka 
named Kid Tucker. Fifteen years stretched back through a reeking 
line of stale fight clubs, of jeers and clammy dressing rooms, and lousy 
gyms, and cheap can houses where every bed sheet is filthy with the 
countless foot marks of nameless customers, of ratty saloons with sawdust 
floorr—OH MEET ME TO-NIGHT IN THE MOONLIGHT —, 
of flop houses whose corridors are fouled with musty, lavatory odors of 
training camps, gyps, speakeasiese—IT’S A LONG LONG TRAIL 
A-WINDIN’ INTO THE LAND OF MY DREAMS—of mouldy 
dumps and joints, of crooks, pikers, louses, lice, the slaughter in Europe 
. . . fifteen years stretched all the way back through these things to a 
box car with Armour’s Meats scrawled on its side in white, moving out of 
Lima Ohio, and across sweet Ohio landscapes on a morning when the 
world was young with spring, and grass, and the idiotic dreams of a 
good-natured adolescent yokel. 

It was all over with Kid Tucker; and there had never been any 
shouting—only booes. His face had ben punched into hash: cauliflower 
ears, a flattened nose, a scar over his right eye. His greenish eyes were 
shifty with the fleeting, nervous cowardice of the sacked and broken 
man. He was flabby. The muscles in his legs were shot. “There was a 
scar on one leg, the medal he had received for carrying an inarticulate, 
badly wounded farm boy through a wheat field near Soissons on a day 
when the sun was mad, the earth nauseous from the stink of corpses, and 
the wheat field slashed by ripping machine gun bullets. Kid Tucker was 
done for, useless. ‘Toss him aside. Another boloney drowned in grease 
and defeat. 

Sol Levison matched him K.O. Dane. It was for a six round prelim- 
inary bout at Sol’s Arcade Boxing Club. Sol was a kike with a derby and 
a race track vest. He made money out of a mouldy dump of a boxing 
club. He made money off of a string of ham scrappers. He made money 
out of everything he touched. Dane was one of Sol’s scrappers, a yokel 
in from the country. Sol was nursing him along on pushovers, building 
up a reputation so that Dane could be matched with a first-rater for a 
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good purse. It did not matter that the big time boy would slaughter him 
in a round. Tucker was another set-up for Dane. And the Kid needed 
the twenty five bucks which Sol promised him. Tucker took the match. 
He earned his living by getting smashed on the jaw. But Sol told him 
that this time he would have to fight. No taking a dive this time. 

“Lissen now that ring at the club ain’t no swimmin’ pool. See! No 
divin’. It ain’t nothing like a bed or a park bench. It’s a prize ring, and 
yere in it tuh fight. So don’t act like yuh ain’t seen uh bed fur uh month. 
Yuh gotta fight this time . . . or no pay. See!” 


Tucker had heard that before. 


He reported on time at the Arcade Boxing Club, a rumbly building 
near a tenement district. He dressed for the bout, putting on a pair of 
faded trunks. With his hands taped, and a dirty bathrobe thrown over 
his shoulders, he sat on a slivery bench waiting, watching a cockroach 
scurry up and down the wall. Two seconds sat on tilted chairs, one sleep- 
ing with his mugg opened like a fly trap, the other reading a tabloid. 
Tucker didn’t have many thoughts any more. He never became nervous 
before a scrap. He had taken every kind of a punch. He sat and watched 
the cockroach on the poison-green colored wall, with its broken plaster. 
It moved up towards a window, turned about, scrambled sidewise, about- 
faced, then turned downwards, and moved across the floor to lose itself 
in the shadows of a corner. 

Kid Tucker sat wishing that the scrap was over. He might manage 
to catch this kid off balance, and then put him away. But then, he 
mightn’t get any more fights from Levison, because this Dane was one 
of Sol’s boys. Sol wanted him to put up a fight, because he felt that he 
couldn’t take Dane. Anyway, he wished the scrap was over, and he was 
sitting in a speakeasy with a glass of gin before him. He did not think 
much any more. Fools think. One day he had been a young ox, puking 
with excitement in a dressing room, waiting for the gong of his first fight. 
He watched a second cockroach scurry up and down the wall. Up and 
down it moved. His seconds started to converse; they lit cigarettes, and 
discussed the love nest suit which had put the abnormal relationships of 
a rich old sugar daddy and a young gold digger on the first pages of the 
tabloids. ‘Tucker sat and recalled the lice in the trenches of France. 
Up and down the cockroach moved. 

When he entered the ring, he received only a small dribble of ap- 
plause. They knew the bum. Someone yelled out at him, asking if he 
had gotten his pants pressed for the tea party. Another wanted to know 
where his patent leather shoes were. Tucker never listened to the crowd 
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and its razzberries. He was over the time when he heard booes. In 
France he had lost all concern and worry when shells landed. When 
he heard one coming, he just casually flopped on the ground. A guy 
can get used to anything, if he just hangs around long enough. He sat 
waiting, his eyes fastened on the ropes. 


Dane entered the ring. The house came to its feet spontaneously, 
and roars rose from the murkiness of faces. Dane was an ox of a kid, 
a Swede with childish blue eyes, a thick squarehead, a bull neck, a moun- 
tainous pair of shoulders, and legs as hard as a tree trunk. Tucker did 
not look at him. 

A Slit-Mouth of an announcer bellowed out the names of the con- 
tending fighters, pointing out their respective corners, as he described 
trumped-up reputations. “They shook hands in the center of the ring, 
and returned to their corners. A gong clanged. 

The arc lights glared down; the contrast they revealed between the 
two boxers seemed almost vicious. Dane was strong and full of youth; 
Tucker worn out, and with a paunch of a belly. The fight was slow; 
both fighters were wary; and the crowd was perfunctory. It wanted 
Dane to make a corpse out of the big fat ham. ‘They faced each other, 
feinted, tapped, and blocked as they circled about. “Tucker could see that 
the kid was nervous; but he had learned to be a little careful of shaky 
young fighters when they looked as strong and as powerful as Dane. Dane 
led with a few light lefts. ‘Tucker caught them easily. It perked his 
confidence, and he retaliated with a straight left. It slid off Dane’s square 
jaw. They lumbered, feeling for an opening. ‘They clinched, and their 
interlocked bodies made one swaying ugliness in the white glare of the 
arc lights. The referee danced in and parted them. ‘They clinched again. 
They broke. Dane made a hesitant attack, and Tucker clumsily skipped 
backwards. 

Roars and booes grew out of the sordidness that surrounded the ring. 

“Come on Kayo. He’s only a bum.” 

“Tam one in the bread basket, an’ he’s through, Dane!” 

“Hey you blokes! Fight!” 

“This ain’ no tea party.” © 

“Hey! Will you gentlemen have breakfast in bed?” 

“Look at ’em. They’re fightin’ like two fairies.” 

“And how about yere bawth gentlemen?” 

“Siddown in front!” 

“Siddown Tucker, and take a load off yere feet!” i 

“No guts.” - 
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“Murder the bastard!” 

“Fight you sonofabitch!” 

“Hey Tucker! Where’s yere cane?” 

“Kill the sonofabitch.” 

Dane connected with a few inconsequential lefts. He was clumsy, and 
stumbled about, repeatedly getting off balance. A good fighter, with a 
willingness to take a chance, and a heart to mix and trade punches, could 
have polished Dane off in short order. But Tucker kept backing out of 
range, pausing to jab out with a few untimed, ineffective left handed 
stabs. Dane danced about in his confusion, and when kis opponent con- 
tinued retreating, he stood in the center of the ring, a stupefied look on 


his face. 

The crowd roared, and above the disgruntled roaring, there came 
the remark that sleeping quarters were upstairs. The bell saved them 
from further exertion. 

The razzing continued during the one minute intermission. “Tucker 
sat heedless of the mob. He washed his mouth out with water, and 
waited, puffing slightly. His seconds pointed out that Dane was leaving 
himself open; Tcucker said he would watch it, and catch the kid in the 
next round. He waited. He had five more rounds to go. He wondered 
if he could catch Dane off guard, and stun him, or put him away. If he 
wanted to last, he couldn’t take many chances, and the kid looked like he 
could take a blow from an axe. He glanced over towards the kid’s corner, 
and the latter’s handlers instructing him with emphatic gestures. He 
eyed the ropes. 

Round two was more awful than round one. It was a clinching 
party. Someone called out that they were like Romeo and Juliet. A 
second fan called Tucker Daddy and Dane Peaches. A third fan sug- 
gested that they get a bed. Another wanted to know if it was a dance 
marathon, or a six day bicycle race. The mob muttered and grumbled. 

And always, there was that repeated yell to kill the s—o—b. 

One pimply faced punk of a kid stood up and yelled; “I’m goin’ to 
uh Christian . . . Science ... meetin’. It ull be more exciting.” 

The crowd laughed. He sat down. 

Near the end of the round, Dane connected with a wild but solid 
right. The accidental wallop had echoed a thud, which brought the mob 
to its feet, yelling bloody murder. Dane hesitated a moment, and looked 
perplexedly at his opponent. Then he went for Tucker; a look of mur- 
derous if formal and melodramatic intent was stamped on his face. 

The bell ended the round. There was buzz and excitement. Dane 
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was not such a dud after all. That right had been a beaut. Now he 
was getting warmed, and he would do his stuff. He’d squeeze a lemon 
like Tucker dry; he’d put him away in a hurry. Watch Dane go now; 
watch him knock out that bastard of a Kid Tucker. 

Tucker was a little groggy as the seconds started working over him. 
They whispered that he should fake weariness. That would bring Dane 
in wide-open. Then one solid punch, as the kid came in wide open, might 
do the trick, and turn defeat into victory. Tucker nodded his head, as 
if to say that he knew how he’d take care of his opponent. But when 
he was fighting, he found himself unable to put anything behind his 
punches. In France, he had gone through two days of a terrific bombard- 
ment. ‘Then, he had caved in. He went on like an automatic man. He 
could not give himself. It was the same with fighting. He wanted to 
go in and take a chance trading punches. He told himself that he would. 
The haze was now cleared from his mind, and he was determined. But 
things had all happened like this before. ‘Tucker, willing and determined, 
and then being unable to carry out his will, incapable of giving himself. 
He couln’t go in and fight. The war and the prize ring had taken all 
the fight out of him. His nerves and muscles wouldn’t respond to his 
will. ‘There had been too many punches. He sat waiting for the bell, 
determining, but in vain. Tucker’s state was called being yellow, having 
no guts. He sat out his final seconds of rest. 

Just before the bell, Levison came up, and told one of the Kid’s 
seconds to warn him that he must fight. ‘Then, the clang of the gong. 
Some people noticed Levison, but their curiosity was drowned out in the 
spontaneous enthusiasm that shook the crowd, with the opening of the 
round. Dane would take the ham this time sure. 

Tucker was tired, and he opened the round by withdrawing from 
Dane. The latter was determined. His handlers had persuaded him into 
a state of self-confidence. He unscrewed an awkward left that landed 
flush on Tucker’s button. ‘Tucker reeled backwards. The crowd was on 
its feet yelling for blood. Dane grew far away from Tucker. Gloves 
came at the Kid like locomotives slowly rising from the distance, coming 
closer and growing bigger until they collided with him. One ran into his 
bread basket. He experienced a heaving, weakening nausea, and far, far 
away there was a din of shouting. 

Instinctively, mechanically, Tucker clinched. He tried in a hopeless, 
ineffective way to sew Dane up. His head swam in a daze; he was 
glassy eyed. Dane, a billowing mass of flesh grew before his dimmed 


eyes. Something big closed his eye. He went down. He was blinded 
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for a few seconds. Then, he weakly perceived through his sick daze. 
He arose feebly. There was a swinging of gloves, a going around of posts, 
ropes, and gloves. He floundered forwards to clinch. He was off balance, 
and Dane came up with a haymaker that mashed him square on the jaw; 
the impact of the punch caused an audible thud. The lights went out 
for Tucker, and about him darkness crashed dizzy, like a tumbling night- 
marish dream. His head snapped back suddenly. He tumbled backwards 
and bounced, head first on the canvas. He lay there, quivering slightly, 
while the referee tolled off the unnecessary count. He bled from the 
mouth; blood trickling out to run in tiny rivulets, and mix with the dust 
and resin. 

The mob rocketed approval. 

“That’s the ticket Dane.” 

“That’s the babee.” 

“Yuh put ’im off fur uh week.” 

“You got the stuff kid.” 

“Christ what a punch that was.” 

“He’s out fer a week.” 

The punk kid, who had yelled out that he was going to a Christian 
Science meeting, evidently recalled Levison’s visit to the ringside between 
rounds, and now, he shouted out ‘“‘Fake!’”” As Tucker was lifted back to 
his corner, the cry of fake was taken up, and reverberated about the 
smoke hazy arena. 

Tucker was a collapsed heap. His face had a sickly, quivering ex- 
pression on it. His neck was snapped back, possibly broken. His breath- 
ing was heavy, spasm-like. Seconds worked on him, sponged his face, 
and the roar of fake grew increasingly louder. 

Dane left the ring. He was cheered and booed. 

The seconds continued working on Tucker, and the yelling persisted. 
Levison nervously spoke with some cops in the rear. Then, after giving 
hasty instructions to six burly bouncers, he came forwards. 

“Take that bum back to the dressing room,” he told the Kid’s hand- 
lers, as he climbed through the ropes. He stood in the center of the ring. 
He waited, rasing his paw for silence. 

“Silence pleez!”’ 

They gave him relative silence. 

“Ladees and Gents! Ladees an’ Gents. I wanna sa-ay a few words 
to yah. I wancha tah know that I ain’t never had nothin’ tuh do with 
uh framed fight, or uh fake boxing match, or a de-frau-dulence uh any 
kind or classification. I wancha tuh know that anytime Sol Levison pro- 
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motes a fight, then that fight is on the square. A fight that Sol Levison 
promotes is one hundred per cent on the level. Now tuh show yuh that 
I’m on the level I’m gonna offer one hunered dollars, one hunered dollars 
reward tuh the man that kin prove that this fight was a frame-up. Now 
some one in the audience had been so unkind as to insin-u-ate that this 
here fight was not on the level. Now I’m offring one hunered dollars 
to the man that kin prove that this or any fight that Sol Levison ever 
promoted was not on the level to the very best, to the very best of his 
knowledge and intention. 


There was a mingling of cheers and booes. 

When one uh my fights is not on the level Sol Levison wantsa know 
about it. This fight was not faked to the knowledge of Sol Levison. Kid 
Tucker here, he asks me fur a chanct tuh go on so’s he could make himself 
a little stake. I gave him a chanct, just as I always give a boxer a chanct. 
Now, when I came up here just before the last round of this here fee-asco, 
it was tuh instruct Kid Tucker that he hadduh fight or not get any purse. 
It was a square fight. Kid Tucker was jus’ yellah. He was yellah. He 
was afraid of Kayo Dane. He refused to put up a resistance. He was too 
yellah tuh fight like uh man. He got what was comin’ tuh him becuz. he 
wouldn't fight like he agreed tuh when I agreed tuh pay him. He was 
yelluh. : 

There were cheers, and many cursed that yellow bastard of a Kid 
Tucker. 

Now Ladies and Gents, tuh show yuh how I feel about this here 
matter, lemme tell yuh somethin’. When Sol Levison hires fighters, they 
fight. They fight, or Sol Levison knows why. I guarantee that each and 
every bout I stage will give yuh yere money's worth. If it don’t, I gua- 
rantee that yuh kin get yere money's worth back at the box office. And 
when I hire boxers in good faith, they either fight... or they get no purse 
from Sol Levison. Now tah show yuhs how I feel and tah guarantee that 
youh’ll get yere money's worth after the showing this yellah ham here 
made tuh-night, I’m gonna take his purse, that was comin’ tuh him if he 
had stood up and fought like a man but which he won’t deserve because 
he didn’t carry out his part of the contrac’, an’ I’m gonna give it to the 
boy who puts up the bes’ fight here this evenin’; and I'm gonna let you 
decide on that boy by general acclaim. Now I ask yuh is that fair? He 
was yellah and didn’t earn his purse. So I asks yuh if that is not fair, 
tuh give it tuh a boy with uh real fightin’ heart. Now is that fair or is 
it not? 

The roars of the crowd approving Levison’s speech sounded like far 
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echoes down in the mouldy dressing room where the beaten Tucker lay 
unconscious. His handlers worked on him in vain, dousing him with water, 
using smelling salts, working in vain. Two bantams, one a dirty-skinned 
Italian, the other a bushy haired Jew left for the next bout. 

“Jeez he musta got an awful sock,” the Jew said. 

“He looks pretty bad,” the Italian said. 

“We'll bring him around,” one of the seconds said. 

The seconds sweated for an hour. Cheers echoed from other fights 
while they worked. A doctor was called in, and he too failed. He called 
an ambulance. ‘They carted Tucker out on a stretcher. As they were 
doing this, the crowd was roaring acclaim, shouting out its decision that 
the little dirty-skinned Italian bantam had merited Tucker’s purse. 

But Tucker did not need it. He was taken to a hospital, and he 
never regained consciousness. 
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TO YOU FROM A GREAT DISTANCE 
Jay Leyda 


Walk on sinking heel 
Make deep impress 
On sand and feel 
The bland, the damp, 
The sighing crush 
Of flaked shell, rock 
Waiting in wet ambush 
For your lone walk 

_ And I who follow 
Wishing access to you 
And (under your stride) 
To the sands, providing 
For each other’s pain 
A mingling grave 
Within the reach 
Of every tide and separate wave 
That floods the beach. 
You will return alone 


But not without the shore 
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Having sung full chorus 
With your foot, your flesh, your bone. 
My eyes, whole, only, touch your core. 


O 


BUN GRADY 
Jack Conroy 


You wouldn’t be likely to remember him long if you saw him on a 
front porch smoking in the twilight or reading a newspaper by lamplight, 
but sitting on the stiff, scarred benches of the employment office, he 
seemed incongruous and ludicrous. There are thousands—maybe millions 
like him—, but they never fail to excite mirth, and pity, too. And, 
verifying Emerson’s axiom that an object removed from its habitual en- 
vironment at once becomes humorous, he was a comical figure. Deliberate 
and labored optimism sat upon his rotund countenance, but other emotions 
broke through. He was pretty old to be in such a place; a steel mill is 
not an old folks’ home. He simulated savior faire by drumming on the 
bench with short, hairy fingers tipped by broken and worn nails. A motley 
assembly waited for the employment office of the Pittsburgh-Detroit Steel 
‘Co. to open. 

Presently a swarthy Sicilian padded out of the janitor’s closet. His 
professional interest centered upon the square wooden boxes filled with 
sawdust, he seemed on the point of bursting into tears. “Two Danish 
lumberjacks sprawled upon a bench, spraying the cuspidors with commingled 
snus and tobacco juice. ‘Theirs was the abandon of the logging camp, 
and they were not a whit impressed by the poignant reproach in the jani- 
tor’s eyes. The heir of the Romans retreated into his den and reappeared 
with a handful of Application for Employment blanks, one of which he 
handed to each sitter, at the same time uttering, “Fill out,” with such 
mechanical precision that one felt he had practiced diligently upon the 
phrase, probably the only English he found essential. 

To some of the applicants, filling the blank was a more formidable 
task than locating the Holy Grail or cleansing the Augean Stables. Knees 
arose as writing desks and subdued requests for the loan of a pencil were 
heard. A reverent hush fell upon the gathering. Even the devil-may-care 
lumberjacks set to work with furrowed brows, yearning for the compa- 


ratively easy job of breaking a log jam or felling a forest giant. - 
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“Maybe you could help me a little,” I heard a hesitant voice at my 
elbow. It was the old fellow. Spectacles rode his nose and the sweat 
of concentration coursed down his cheeks, bedewed his bald head. He had 
dragged forth from beneath the bench a papier mache suit case, battered 
and gnawed at the corners as though rats had chewed it. “Travelling by 
freight does that, for when boarding the train you have to throw your lug- 
gage any place you can. No obliging porter assists you; and when the 
bulls have chased you out of the yard limits the drag may be going like 
a bat out of hell by the time it reaches the place you have to nag it. 
Inside the suitcase I could see some articles of clothing, a packet of assorted 
needles, a Bible, an open spectacle case surmounting the heap. After 
Name he had filled in: “Robert Lee Grady.” A few other spaces were 
occupied, such as Date of Birth: October 18, 1870, and Place of Birth: 
Prairie Home, Ohio. 

“It says here: ‘Give complete details of all former positions, date of 
and reasons for leaving same’. ‘That would take a dozen cards, ’cause | 
ca’late I had two hundred jobs all told, and since the War it’s kept me 
jumpin’ from here to there and back again to keep in one. Reckon I’m 
a jack of all trades an’ master of none.” 

“Oh, put anything! It doesn’t matter. No one will pay any atten- 
tion to it, anyway. Just put down you're a retired pretzel bender or 
your trade is plain and fancy hemstitching,” I counselled flippantly. 

“But I never did do anything like that,’ Grady objected seriously. 
“Reckon them’s two jobs I never did have.” 

By that time the janitor had opened the inner office. We filed in 
and stood hopefully before the employment manager, who sat behind his 
desk and fondly believed he was psycho-analyzing us through and through. 
But what is often regarded as an involved complex is nothing more than 
a rash in reality. We endeavored to express, as individual histrionic 
talents might allow, supplication, an almost unrestrainable eagerness to 
have at some heavy stint, a cheerful and trusting air, and withal a soupcon 
of humility to make the mixture slab and good. Our scrutinizer beetled 
his brows and read us like an open tabloid. Suddenly he pointed at a 
pleasantly simpering Swede, who, sensing disaster, started violently. His 
ruddy complexion became further incarnadined as he shifted uneasily from 
foot to foot, pushing his snus higher under his pursed upper lip. 

“You! Your name is Olaf Peterson, isn’t it? Don’t lie to me! 
And when you were laid off last October you walked off in the middle 
of the afternoon when you had drawn your check with full pay for the 
day. Also you said “To hell with the job’. You can’t expect to work 
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here any more. Thought you’d slip up on me? Thought I’d forget that 
mug?” 

“Listen, boss . .. my brudder . . . Looks yust like me...” protested 
the Swede feebly, casting about for some plausible explanation, but without 
hope. It was no use; the inquisitor dismissed him with a wave of the 
hand and turned to Grady: 

“How old a man are you, dad?” 

“Thirty nine!” 

“Come! Come! You were thirty nine when Sullivan fought Jake 
Kilrain. I want your age, dad, not your chest measure. Where’s your 
hair gone at thirty nine?” 

“I wore it off on the bedstead” countered Grady, with a weak attempt 
at jocosity. “This was a reply he had picked up somewhere; and, finding 
it a good one with which to jolly hiring bosses, pulled it off frequently. 

“Ha, a joker you are! Your head looks like a skating rink for flies.” 
The employment manager’s face split with a grin. This was a cue for 
the others to break forth into discreet guffawing, none too ostentatious, 
however. 

“Honest to goodness,” implored Grady, longing for Clarence Dar- 
row’s tongue. “I had the scarlet fever and my hair fell out in big hands- 
full. But I’m stout as a bull, a better man than two thirds of these young 
high school squirts that ain’t neither willing or able to do a day’s work. 
A man at my age is just in the prime of life.” 

“Nothing today, dad. I’m sorry, but this work is dangerous. A man 
has to be spry, and it takes a young man to stand the gaff.” 

But as Grady’s painfully erect shoulders wilted like a pricked balloon, 
the employment manager seemed to reconsider. Human juices were visibly 
seething within him; the milk of human kindness was softening the iron 
resolution of this man of steel. 

“Wait! I think I will use you some place. Not so easy for a man 
of your age to land a job these days, I guess?” 

“You bet it’s not so easy! Much obliged, and you won’t be sorry. 
I’m going to make you a hand you won’t need to be ashamed of.” 

Then the momentary weakness crystallized into customary efficiency. 
Once more the masterful man of business faced us. But this strange 
interlude had afforded a glimpse of one who might hunt all the wild birds 
without a gun, admire the wood rose and leave it on its stalk. Now 
the gossamer cobwebs of fancy stiffened into steel cables. He selected 
several more applicants with strict regard for utility, docility, and—least 
important—intelligence. Then he shooed the chaff from the Presence. 
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A grim office boy, resolutely champing gum as though it were an 
unavoidable part of his daily routine, conducted us through the plant, 
dropping off a man here and there. 

“This is Solinsky,” he would announce, handing the gang foreman 
a slip. ‘“Foller me, please, men.” 

Then we would pursue our devious way among the girders and 
angle irons lying on trestles and rollers. A huge overhead crane cruised 
back and forth. It extended the full width of the shop, and dangled huge 
beams and entire bridge spans. At its approach, some watcher would shout 
“Headache!” whereupon everybody bowed down like pious Moslems genu- 
flecting toward Mecca. At intervals the crane travelled to the extreme 
end of the building, which opened up as two great doors. Mill hands 
gathered around these massive portals and pushed like medieval serfs 
throwing wide the gates of a feudal castle. ‘The crane proceeded outside 
and deposited its burden upon a railroad flat car. 

Grady trotted along in the rear of the party, continually stumbling 
over some obstacle, his eyes glued apprehensively upon the crane. He did 
not rely upon the strident Klaxon to warn him, nor yet the cry of “Head- 
ache!” 

“He had me in a tight place about that age business,’ Grady confided 
to me as I fell a few paces behind, “but a little girl in a labor agency in 
Pontiac, Michigan, give me a tip about that. ‘Listen, dad,’ she says, ‘get 
wise on that age deal. Never be a day over thirty nine. You can get by 
at that.’ So that’s what I’ve been tryin’, but I don’t think anybody be- 
lieves me. Ol’ Marster been good to me, that’s all, an’ I’m lucky to be 
here.” 

“Dis is Grady,” said the office boy, stopping before a gang of men 
bolting together a bridge span. ‘“Foller me, please, men!” 

The gang foreman handed Grady a wrench. “Get on to tightening 
them nuts, dad,”~he ordered. 

As we moved away I heard the foreman mutter disgustedly: ‘Playin’ 
hookey from the old folk’s home. Plenty of young men cryin’ to be 
hired, and I have to draw him.” 

Grady fumbled awkwardly with the wrench. In attempting to screw 
on a nut he crossed the threads and could move it neither ou nor off. By 
this time he was thoroughly flustered. He dropped his wrench: and, 
stooping to retrieve it, balanced himself by grasping the span. It was 
freshly painted a vivid red, and when he let go his hand appeared to be 
filled with blood. The foreman, who had been regarding him with 
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mingled despair and contempt, now bellowed: “Hey, you! Keep ya hands 
off the fresh paint, will ya?” 

I paused to watch a moment. Grady, sweat streaming down his 
face and already damping his chest and underarms, wiped his forehead 
and set a bloody mark across his brow. The paint stung his eyes. He 
wiped his hands across the seat of his pants. The crane came hurtling 
a ten-ton beam. 

“Look out, dad! Headache!” yelled the foreman. The beam end 
grazed Grady as he ducked just in time. The top of his head looked like 
an ostrich egg dropped in a sparrow’s nest. 


I was the last to be distributed. The office boy led me out of the 
building into blinding sunlight. As he stopped to light a cigarette, for- 
bidden on the inside, a terrific shrill screaming intruded upon my ear 
drums, a piercing racket that ascended to the thin, high edge of sound. 
‘The office boy, puffing like a locomotive, zig-zagged among piles of chan- 
nels and girders and plunged into a small corrugated tin building. I 
followed and beheld the steel saw. A fellow with cotton stuffed ears 
clung to a wheel like that of a ship and directed the whirling saw against 
a twelve inch channel sitting before it on a bench equipped with rollers. 
An aureole of sparks attended the saw’s revolutions, while a smiling 
Italian, protected from the searing chips by a wooden shield, stood before 
the carriage, jockeying the channel along with a pinch bar, halting it for 
sawing at certain marked lengths. 

My conductor tapped the saw’s steersman upon the shoulder, nodded 
at me, hung my slip on a nail, and headed for the office. When the long 
channel was finally reduced to shorter lengths, the saw was shut off. 
Silence weighed oppressively. 

Romeo, who had been operating the saw, was really the foreman, 
I discovered later, merely pinch- putting in an emergency. 

“No goddam Bohunk, anyway,” he observed with evident satisfac- 
tion. ‘Boy, you picked yourself a mankiller for a job. Average life 
of a steel saw man is six months. If the noise don’t drive you goofy, 
a pile of steel’ll topple over on you, or a dumb crane man lower a girder 
across your neck.” 

This greeting was not exactly encouraging, but I was not nee 
or disturbed. ‘To fill a new man with misgiving is considered great sport— 
the identical impulse that impels school boys to persecute a newcomer. 
The saw, in repose, was nothing more than a flat, circular disc, hacked 
by a cold chisel on the edge. 
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“Tomorrow I queet,” the Italian confided. ‘“Deesa job no gude 
sonama beech. No gude here.” He pointed to his cotton-filled ears. 
“T kechem swell job with Giuseppe Fiorella. Wait! I show you what!” 
He vanished behind the saw. 

“You take ’er now,” invited Romeo. I grasped the wheel as he 
threw the switch and the low whining increased in volume. The Italian 
reappeared bearing a thermos bottle, which he uncorked and handed to 
me. ‘‘Giuseppe’s,” he said. 

I saluted the donor with a grandiloquent flourish and repeated the 
toast usually considered tres chic for such occasions: 

“First to my lips, 

Then to my gums. 

Look out, guts, 

Here she comes!” 

The fiery liquor sent me reeling against the wall. 

“Knocked the filling out of my teeth,” I gurgled, but proved I was 
game by taking another snort. 

“What a man! What a man!” exclaimed Romeo in feigned admira- 
tion. 

When the saw struck its mark a tremor assailed me. I winced as the 
sharp, grating noise probed at the nerves in my teeth. Romeo wagged his 
head sympathetically and withdrew to cool off. Exhilirated by Giuseppe’s 
hooch, I piloted the saw with superfluous squinting at the mark and 
widely flourishly elbows. I boasted to the Italian that I could run the 
saw better than the man who made it. He grinned like an amiable gar- 
goyle, not hearing. ‘The words never seemed to leave my lips; the saw’s 
din pushed them back down my throat. When the last length was sawed 
and the saw stopped I called loudly for more steel. 

Romeo had returned and was sitting on an empty rivet keg, writing 
in a time book he had pulled from his hip pocket. One of the inside 
foremen came in, leading Grady by the hand. A blood-stained bandage 
encircled his head, and he staggered woozily. 

“Sit down on a keg, dad, and try to pull yaself together,” said the 
foreman. Then he beckoned Romeo outside. 

“Come along,” said Romeo to me, “we got to measure some stuff.” 

“For the love of Christ, Romeo,” began the foreman, out of Grady’s 
hearing. “Can’t you use that old stiff out in the yard here. He just 
got knocked flatter than a pancake by the crane. Can’t hear none too 


good, but that won’t matter out here. He'll get killed inside before he 
works a day.” 
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“A man needs to be pretty active out here, too, piling steel and all,” 
remonstrated Romeo. “Remember what happened to old Joe Vash.” 

But when Romeo learned it was either the yard or the gate for 
Grady, he relented. 

“All right, I'll give him a whirl at it, but I know damned well he'll 
be a nuisance. Pasquale will be quitting tomorrow. Whenever I see an 
old gent like that bucking up against it I think of my own old man.” 


“I got the funniest nickname you ever heard,’ Grady said to me a 
few days after he began. “Bet you could never guess it. Bun!’ 

“Bun?” 

“Yeh! When I was just a little tike my mother used to pull up my 
little underskirt and say ‘I’m goin’ t’take a bit of that pretty bun’. Then 
she’d blow on my stummick like this.” He selected a clean spot on his 
arm and bluttered loudly with his lips, like a horse fluttering its nostrils. 
“She called my little stummick my bun, and people found it out and 
kept the name up just to Joner me mostly. So I was called Bun Grady 
after I was a man grown.” 

Grady soon learned to perform the duties of the absconding Pasquale 
with reasonable aplomb, but piling steel in the yard was ever a fearful 
ordeal. He approached each experience with trepidation. 

An overhead crane lowers the beam to the edge of the pile and poises 
it there while a man on each end catches on with a bar slotted at the tip. 
Then the crane lowers the cable to release the hook, and the full weight of 
the beam falls upon the two bars. The trick is to flip the beam quickly 
upon the pile, both men letting go at the same instant. On the first Grady 
was a little too slow; the bar caught him amidships, hurling him heels 
over appetite. He lay stunned a moment, then rose doggedly. His over- 
alls were torn at the knee and cinders stuck in the flesh like raisins in 
a plum pudding. 

“Too confounded tough to kill,’ Bun wheezed in a rasping voice. 

Romeo’s constant admonition was: “If you could see the shape old 
Joe Vash’s in, you’d be more careful. I expect you will see him before 
many days; he’s due out of the hospital this week.” 

Joe Vash walked on two crutches. A pile of steel had careened on 
him and two crane men put in an extra shift hoisting the beams off him. 
One leg was gone to the thigh; the foot on the other one appeared to be 
travelling North when Joe was headed West. For weeks he hobbled after 
us, croaking warnings and prophecies of doom like a dyspeptic raven, Than 
he, no more cautious mortal ever existed, yet look at the shape of him 
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now, he gloomed. A pile of beams, apparently as solid as Gibraltar, 
might, in sooth, be nothing more than a deadfall balanced on a hair 
trigger and ready to come tumbling down, according to Joe. He was 
willing—nay eager—to point out the exact spot of his burial. Handing 
Grady his crutches to hold, he would ease himself to the ground and 
indicate a dark stain on the wooden pilings. 

“Dassa da blude;” he would say lugubriously, ‘an’ a bone she stoock 
right out tru my overall leg four eenches. New overalls. An’ she poonch 
beeg hole tru.” 

Grady did not relish Joe’s grisly anecdotes. His misgivings grew 
daily. Romeo, a practical joker, soon learned that if he would rock a 
pile of beams a little and holler “Watch out!’ Grady would cut and run 
like a scared rabbit. Joe had an extensive repertoire. A favorite tale 
was one often recounted to vivify his warnings that the saw itself, it 
speeded overmuch, would suddenly burst asunder, mowing down every- 
body in the immediate vicinity. Jagged holes torn in the sides of the shed 
were adduced as evidence of this propensity. An unfortunate wight, Joe 
related, had the same job as Grady; and, having survived unharmed for 
three months, considered himself possessed of a charmed life. But the saw 
decided to disintegrate, and a flying fragment neatly decapitated the erst- 
while favored of the gods, his head rolling among the scraps hewed from 
the beams. The body, with uncanny sagacity, stated toward the first 
aid station, but, possibly recalling that the loss of its head was a fatal 
handicap, halted after a few steps and crumpled in a heap, spouting like 
a geyser. 

Vash turned to Romeo for confirmation of these heroic episodes, and 
I never knew him to demur. Rather, he occasionally essayed modest 
attempts at embellishment. Lacking Joe’s lurid imagination and graphic 
descriptive powers, he nevertheless aided and abetted the cause by standing 
off from the shed and bombarding it with scraps when the saw was in 
motion. Failing in his pleas for a reduction of the saw’s speed, Grady 
was already in receptive mood, and immediately surmised that the saw 
had exploded. Flinging his bar in the air with a yell that sometimes 
transcended the saw’s clamor, he would bolt for safety, only to return 
sheepishly when he spied Romeo doubled with mirth. 

“I like a little funnin’,” he said on one occasion, “but I can’t see 
much fun in that kind of carryin’ on. Sposin’ I had a weak heart. 
Sposin’ I was to keel over dead, how’d he feel about his skylarkin’? I 
guess when Ol’ Marster aims for me to go, he’ll call me, so they’s no 
use to worry. What is to be will be.” 
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Then in a quavering tenor: 

“God will take care of me 

Through every day; 

O’er all the way. . 

He will... take ... care... 0-o-f ... me-e-e-.”’ 


I took a short cut through the yards one night on my way home, and 
as I passed the saw house I heard a terrible commotion inside Heart 
rending groans alternated with supplications to Ol’ Marster. Investiga- 
tion with a flashlight I carried revealed Grady reclining upon a pallet 
of burlap bags behind the saw. There was quite a space back there, and 
it was dry and dark. He had been saving room rent by sneaking back 
to the saw house and bunking there. 


eH) 


“Tm dyin, Grady wept, “The ol’ jug has gone to well for water 
the last time.” 

I was young, and the romance of this situation at once appealed to 
me. The midnight hour, the homeless wanderer far from his native 
heath and kindred. I knelt beside the prostrate man and held his head. 

“Listen, Grady,” I said solemnly, “if you got any word you want 
sent to your kin folks, V’ll take it to them. Any message! If they’re 
in the world I'll hunt them up and I’H-never rest till I find them.” 

“Only a few distant kin folks at Prairie Home, Ohio, that I know 
of,’ Grady answered. ‘“They wouldn’t be much interested. What you 
ought to do is fetch a doctor.” Evidently he was not wholly convinced 
that he was indeed dying. 

I ran after a doctor. The starlight was dim, and I barked my shins 
frequently. The doctor came somewhat reluctantly and suspiciously to 
the incongruous spot. 

“What kind of monkey business are you up to, young man?” he 
growled. ‘You better step high, wide and handsome with me. I’m armed, 
and besides I never have any valuables or cash on my person.” 

“Nothing but acute indigestion,” he pronounced after a hasty exam- 
ination. ‘What have you been eating and what are you doing in such 
a place? You’re too old a man to be camping out like a Boy Scout.” 

I was vaguely disappointed that it was nothing worse, and I felt 
foolish. 

“Doctor, I been pretty hard up an’ grabbin’ a cold snack at the 
grocery stores. I done it before. An’ I save money by sleepin’ here. It 
ain’t so bad here,” said Grady, breathing more easily. “How much do 
I owe you, doctor?” 
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“Two dollars,” said the doctor, writing a prescription by the flash 
light. “Get yourself a bed and go to eating some decently prepared food 
or your intestines will twist into a double bow knot.” 

Grady paid him two one dollar bills each divided into four sweat- 
stained squares. But he persisted in maintaining his lair behind the saw 
till the night watchman caught him. 

“I was makin’ my rounds,” the night watchman told me, “‘and dogged 
if I didn’t hear the all-firedest hullabaloo in the saw house. Somebody 
was prayin’ like thunder. ‘There was ol’ man Grady wrapped up in 
gunny sacks snug as a bug in a rug an’ talkin’ in his sleep. I fetched 
him a good kick on the behind and hollers: ‘Get up an’ pay for ya bed’, 
an’ he jumped up blinkin’ and rubbin’ his eyes. I had to laugh at the 
sight of him in his old baggy patched underwear, saggin’ at the knees and 
the seat. I felt a little sorry for him, but it would have been my job 
if the high mucky-mucks had knowed he was there. I had an ol’ father 
myself, so I told him to finish out his beauty sleep but not to let me 
ketch him there again.” 

“T found a dandy place to stay,’ Grady told me a few days later. 
“The Rescue Mission. Beds as clean as a pin. Listen! For twenty-five 
cents I get meat, vegetables, a piece of pie, an’ all the bread and butter I 
can hold.” - He was jubilant for days; even unloading an unusually 
difficult car of steel could not quench him. He felt like stout Cortez 
when with eagle eyes he gazed on the Pacific. He considered, perhaps 
correctly, that beds and meals were matters of paramount importance 
and his discovery of the peerless Rescue Mission was an epochal event. 


“One Round” McKay, the ex-pugilist evangelist, erected his altar in 
the shop noon hours for a week or so. Grady was a devoted disciple, 
circulating among the men with a hat to catch the few coins. “One 
Round” staged_a furious bout with “Kid” Satan in pantomime, and 
naturally forced him to kiss the canvas, but only after a tough go and a 
pretty exihibition of shadow boxing. 

“One Round’s” sermon on “Mother” was the piéce de resistance. 
This required musical accompaniment and a portable folding organ was 
lugged to the spot. The auditors soon learned that “One Round” had 
been a pretty tough egg in his day and he dwelt on his ill-spent past with 
a singular gusto. An unscrupulous seducer of virgins and a bibber who 
not only looked upon the wine when it was red but consumed incalculable 
quantities of it, he was saved by a nocturnal spiritual visitation of his 
sainted mother. After exhorting his listeners to cease from their wander- 
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ing and going astray, he signalled to the waiting musician, who had been 
listlessly gazing at the toe of his shoe and picking his nose. The organist 
swooped down on the keys as “One Round” inhaled a deep breath and 
sang: 

“Take me back to the scenes of my childhood, 

When I'd whistle and play 

Round the old home each day, 

And Mothah—Gawd bless her—was near.” 


The boys were a little more liberal when Grady made his go-round 
that noon. “TI ain’t ashamed of cryin’,’ Grady said as we trudged back 
to work. “Any man that’s got a heart in him would cry at a sermon like 
that. I seen tears in more than one eye. Lots of these hardboiled fellows 


ain’t as hard-hearted as they try to make out.” 


Grady mused before the saw half the afternoon. Once or twice I 
had to wark over and touch him to get him to shift the beam to a new 
sawing mark. 


“T’ve tried to tell him a dozen times today,” Romeo said, “I would 
have told him a while ago if he hadn’t looked just like my dad from the 
back. I thought what if somebody was givin’ my dad the sack in the dead 
of winter.” : 

“Just like Lady Macbeth when she fell down on the job of knifing 
Duncan,” I said. 

“He’s getting worse. Seems like the cold weather has gummed up 
his joints.. It’s dangerous enough to handle steel in warm weather. One 
man must be laid off.” 

“T’ll go,” I offered. 

“Nix! I couldn’t keep him anyway if you did. Aw, Christ! He'll 
find some place to hole up for the winter. He can stay at the Rescue 
Mission.” 

Grady pretended to be glad when Romeo handed him two checks 
that night. 

“Never felt just right around this place,” he said. “I’m leavin’ it 
with sound bones, not like poor ol’ Joe Vash. I’m not frettin’. Ol’ 
Marster has seen me through so far. He’ll not fail me. Not a sparrow 
falleth but he knows it.” 

I observed that he would have done better by the sparrow if he had 
prevented its falling in the first place. Grady was aghast, but he told me 
to look him up some time at the Rescue Mission. 
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Sidewalk eddies were collecting around a gospel band grouped in a 
semi-circle next to the curb. An adenoidal mission worker who had to 
be chary with the vehemence of her gestures lest she burst her dress farther 
underarm, stepped forward, clasping pudgy hands together, heavy breasts 
heaving. 

“Brothers and sisters ... friends!” she called out. ‘““Tonight—God 
willing—we aim to march to the New Hope Mission on the East Side. 
But first Brother Grady wants to testify what the Lord has done for him.” 

Grady detached himself from the semi-circle and advanced to her 
side. “I just want to say—praise him!—that he has washed all my sins 
away in the precious blood of Jesus, hallelujah! He has guided my foot- 
steps in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. Sinners in the 
sound of my voice, trust in him. He’ll take care of you.” 

The procession swung into the stream of traffic. The trumpeter cried 
a few soft notes on his battered instrument, then flung a high clear call 
to the encircling towers. Grady strapped the bass drum to his back and 
fell in. Voices caught up and carried the air: 

“Like a mighty army 

Moves the church of God. 

Brothers, we are treading 

Where the saints have trod.” 

I saw him again at Christmas time, standing on a cold corner tinkling 
a bell and stamping his feet. His nose was running, and he wiped it on 
the back of his fur mitten. I knew him in spite of his false whiskers. 
It was only fake fur-on his robe; you could read the Lord’s prayer through 
the sleazy stuff he was dressed in. He was shivering and his beard was 
not snow white and jolly but dirty grey and mangy looking. 

“Hello, Santy,” I cried gaily, “bring me a steel saw.” I tossed a coin 
in the pot he was begging people to keep boiling and it tinkled lonesomely 
beneath the chicken wire top. 

“How are you?” he said, and shuffled his feet faster. 

I didn’t think much about him again till nearly Spring when I 
dropped in the Rescue Mission to inquire about him. The mission worker 
had on a new frock which had not yet burst under the arms. 

“Grady? Grady?” she reflected, cudgelling her brains and whistling 
thoughtfully through her nose. ‘“That’s quite an ordinary name, and we 
do have so many here. Let me think! Yes! I remember him. An oldish 
man, quite hald, a red face—medium height. He was here most of the 
winter, but Mrs. Lanning of the United Charities cut down on our ap- 
propriation. We had to trim expenses, and Brother Grady volunteered 
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to leave. He said he was going to Cleveland, if I am not mistaken.” 

Now and then one sees an item in the papers about some oldish man 
found beside the railroad tracks, perhaps with a battered suitcase a little 
piece down the right of way. Often a package of assorted needles or a 
bible is discovered among the ties. One of these men might be Bun Grady, 
I have thought, but it really does not matter; for, as I said in the beginning, 
there are thousands—maybe millions—like him. They haunt factory doors 
with their desperately bright faces and pitifully eager smiles. As a manu- 
facturer with a big heart has said, it is inhuman to let them starve, it is 
against the law to shoot them for nothing more than passive resistance to 
an implacable economic law. 


O 


A PERFECT AFFAIR 
Eugene Joffe 


Minnie was married and had a son who was fourteen years old. 
Bert was married too. Yet this did not hinder their affair in the least. 
Their being married was rather one of the pleasantest aspects of it. 

But surely there was nothing at all unpleasant about their affair. 
It had lasted now for more than a year and neither Minnie nor Bert had 
once thought that they were in any way tired of it. It was certainly 
one of the most satisfactory things in their lives. 

They didn’t keep it a secret. All of their friends—and Bert’s wife 
and Minnie’s husband and even Minnie’s son—knew about it. At their 
social gatherings it was discussed laughingly, again and again, and Minnie 
and Bert were always lightly teased about each other. 

They enjoyed being teased. One of the most delightful things about 
their affair was having everyone know of it. 

When they met at parties they always exclaimed cheerfully. Hello, 
Minnie! Hello, Bert! How are you, darling? 

They sat next. to each other in the parlor. Sometimes Bert put his 
arm around Minnie’s shoulders. Sometimes Minnie held Bert’s hand.— 
Openly, of course. ‘They did nothing secretly. 

Minnie’s husband didn’t mind at all. Neither did Bert’s wife. They 
were both glad. Sometimes Minnie’s husband openly suggested starting 
a similar affair with Bert’s wife, and then everyone was pleased to laughter. 

Bert sat next to Minnie in the dining room too. He passed her the 
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dishes. He lit her cigarets. Later, he helped her on with her coat before 
she left. 

All of their friends talked about them to each other. Well, Bert, 
how’s your love? Did you go anywhere with Bert this week, Minnie? 
What are you two discussing now? 

Everything went along so very smoothly. Sometimes Bert called 
Minnie up. Minnie’s husband frequently answered. Speak to Minnie? 
Bert would say. And she’d come to the phone, Hello, darling. Busy 
tonight ? 

They would go together to a lecture. Or to a movie. Or, some- 
times, to a play. And after to a restaurant. And home in a taxi. 

Sometimes they met unexpectedly at friends’ houses. Well! they 
exclaimed. Well! They reached out for each other and sat down side 
by side. Everyone laughed lightly, and if a stranger were present the 
affair was described to him. 

Minnie and Bert liked to be introduced to strangers. They enjoyed 
talking about their affair and would readily discuss it with anyone.— 
Because it was so open. They did nothing. 

It went on month after month and they were very happy. “They 
laughed with each other and spoke intimately together and called each 
other up. 

They never thought of kissing. They never thought of going any- 
where alone together to Jove. They were so much wiser. 

Everything was just as they wanted it, and they would spoil nothing. 
Their affair was perfect and complete, and they were happy. 

And no one was happier than Minnie’s husband or Bert’s wife, for 
when Minnie’s husband came to her at night, in the welcome darkness 
of their bedroom, she greeted him with a newness and an expectancy that 
he had never known before, not even early in his marriage, and the thought 
that he was sinning with a lovely mistress was warm in his mind. While 
in their own apartment, when Bert’s wife sat on his lap in the parlor be- 
fore going to bed, she felt that she was being seized by a forbidden lover 
who desired no lips but hers, and soon there was that final fierce excite- 
ment which was as new to her as Bert’s affair with Minnie. 
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THREE POEMS 
Harold Rosenberg 


A SOLID DEATH 


Since his eyes have closed, his hands 

are nothing 

but the cold touches, outside, 

of stiffness where he remembers sheets... . 


The last sense in the silence 

and the last thing; 

Until the heels have marked beside the bed 
the shuffled time he will not hear. 


MORALITY FOR A JUNE NIGHT 


For his victories of paper bags the mouse 
accepts no holidays 

though springtime static overcomes the air 
stalled in a radio daze. 


The lavender mouse from his forest of gas pipes 
projects no heavens of ease; 

the mouse is no idealist; his loves 

equal his teeth’s facilities. 


The scraping mouse completes his document 
in cubby-holes of Will, 

but we are polar as the lilac waves 
unjudgeable and nil. 


ADVICES OF A TECHNICIAN 


Discovery in the art of 
Jumping: keep eye 

on the line; pound sole 

and fly at the end of a run. 
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For Bicycle: keep eye from falling 
to wheel beneath; pedal 

the distance flat 

with the forgotten ring. 


First relearn the juvenile techniques 
you never were an athlete in. 


Poems rhyme the darkness when 

half-repetition holds the mind to pace; 
The rudest love is not so cocky then, 
nor dawn so quick with commonplace. 


The regulated hearts swing— 
empty history from the thing, 
detract desire from the thigh, 
supply the line, keep the eye. 
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“YOUR LIFE, SIR!” 
Richard Johns 


“TI suppose you wonder why I asked you over tonight with Sophia 
away. No, please don’t interrupt, I want to talk. You see, there are 
things I know about you you don’t know I know. For instance, you don’t 
know we were at Saint Mark’s together. It’s not surprising, for you 
were a senior the year I entered. And you got fired that spring. You 
also don’t know that I knew Jessie Simmons, too. Of course, not quite 
as you did. After all, 1 was much younger in those days when years 
were so much longer. At any rate I thought you quite the fellow, with 
all your sweaters, letters, all your caps and friends. You stopped once, 
when I had fallen running round the winter track and barked my shins. 
I wasn’t crying, but I could have till you helped me to the side. You 
said: ‘Buck up, kid’, and suddenly the shin felt fine. Well, you know 
kids and all their silly mawkishness when pretty young. I used to imagine 
you as my friend, coming home with me at Christmas, making the holiday 
complete for me. Why, all the way on the train alone you were there; 
I pointed things out to you, told you the size of towns along the way, 
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showed you Aunt Dolly’s big house way up on the hill. We had a fine 
lunch in the diner; I remember you liked the grilled chops. When mother 
met me at the station I was really sorry she looked so lovely. I wanted 
you to see her so, be jealous of me, maybe. And my older sister, Jane. 
I was sure you'd hit it off together, she was so pretty then. I imagined 
you falling in love, getting married to her. We would all live together 
and be so happy. I’m not meaning to be long about this. It’s really all 
pretty important. 


“That spring at school was very warm, if you remember. I know 
Harry Drake and I used to be walking out into the country as early as 
the last of March. You were quite out of my mind just then. I’d made 
some good friends, didn’t need imaginary ones. It was on one of these 
rambling walks into the woods that I met Jessie. She was going along 
slowly with a friend, Jane Brickley I think, looking back to see if we 
were going to speak when we caught up. Harry was bolder than I was, 
started whistling as we got closer, calling ahead to them in kind of a fresh 
way. I remember I was embarrassed, wished we hadn’t run across them. 
Well, anyway, we got talking, they did, rather. Jessie paired off with 
me and we sat down by the river. Her hair was lovely, you must recall 
it. Yes, of course. We made friends; she did most of the talking, but 
after a while I was talking too, telling her about school, home, lots of 
things. I suppose I was a silly little fellow with that straight german 
haircut I used to get. I always thought my hair wouldn’t slick down like 
other people’s. Well, after we were more friendly Jessie took me in hand, 
made me let it grow, helped me to train it with bandoline. That was 
when I first grew up a little; I found I didn’t look so different from the 
rest of the boys. You, of course, were handsome, very. Well, I was 
passable at least, could smile at the girls in the movies, wink at them and 
kid over sodas in the village. 

“It was just about this time, late in April, that you and Jessie met 
each other. I remember her telling me one day that you’d been down 
to see her the night before, had stayed so late you had to sneak up the 
fire-escape to get back in the dormitory. Immediately I was again con- 
scious of you, but with quite different emotion. I’m sure it was the first 
time I was ever actively jealous. So I started lying to her about you. 
I often wondered why she would still go out of her way to see me. I 
never even kissed her, though I was so fond of her. She started to kiss 
me once, cuddle up against me, but I got so red and uncomfortable that 
she let it go. Afterwards I wished I hadn’t been so silly. Well, as I 
said, I lied to her about you after I saw she was getting pretty fond of 
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you. I said you were very rich and came from very snobbish people, that 
she was just wasting her time with you, that you’d never think of her 
seriously. I still think that was true. 

“Well, I must get ahead. The rest was pretty quick happening, and 
most everyone around school knew why you left, heard that a girl was in 
trouble on your account. With all the fuss it was remarkable that her 
name never came into it. 

“You dropped out of sight again as far as I was concerned, I went 
through college well enough, not too smart but having a good time along 
the way. And then I met Sophia one summer vacation on the way to 
Europe. We got along finely, 1 was really happy and very much in love. 
She liked me, too, I could see that, but there seemed to be someone else 
she already cared for, someone at home. I questioned her about it, she always 
shrugged her shoulders and would smile. She told me I was silly. Well, 
in about a year after I left college I was all settled, had a good job in 
New York, my family’d left me a healthy income. I had seen Sophia 
constantly, that is up until the Fall when she went out to San Francisco. 
She’d promised to let me know if and when as soon as she returned. I 
was pretty busy and didn’t notice at first when her. letters began to drop 
off, but when she got back I could see she was different. She told me 
then, right out, very sweetly and very honestly that she was in love with 
someone else, that she was just waiting for him to ask her. She was 
terribly sorry for me, but I’d get over it, find a much nicer girl, everyone 
always did and were much happier in the long run. She told me it was 
the same person she’d been thinking of when she first met me, that he was 
even nicer than she’d imagined. I was very wretched, wished I could lay 
my hands on this person, wring his damned neck. Then, probably feeling 
she owed me something, she told me who it was. Then I saw red. Yes, 
of course it was you. 

“Wait a bit. No, I tell you she’s out. I’m not through, either. 
Well, you didn’t hear from her, did you? Not until you got the announce- 
ment we were married. Yes, I sent it, copying her hand. I was bound 
you’d never have her, after all I loved her terribly. She was fond of me, 
too, in a secondary way. I told her all about you and Jessie, making it 
a very sad story indeed. You, of course, were just a cad. 

“I suppose I’m a pretty bad guy, telling on you like that, nor a sport 
as you were a sport in school and in college, as you were to me that day 
on the track and in my imagination so many days after. Perhaps because 
I liked you so very much then was why I ended hating you as much as 


I have. Yes, I’m about through now. Sophia and I’ve been married 
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over four years, and even after two it was about washed up. She was 
never enough for me, though God knows she did her best to make me 
happy, to find a bit of the word for herself. So when the company sent 
you on here, I was glad. Perhaps it’s been very hard for you both, I know 
you still love her, would do anything to get her. But I told the sad story 
of Jessie a bit too well, have repeated it too often. You might as well 
clear out now, you’re off her books for life. And yet, should it please 
you, I know she loves you desperately. But, being as she is, knowing I 
have been unfaithful, she would never chance it with another, surely not 
with one who has the story behind him you have. 

“Yes, she’s out all right, she won’t hear me. She’s gone. She’s 
going to divorce me and I certainly can’t blame her. I haven’t been too 
easy to live with these last few months. You know, you look rather 
peaked, too. When she called me on the carpet I cited your case again. 
You should have seen her eyes. You’re finished before you begin. Don’t 
look so desperate; the neighbors would surely misunderstand if you should 
hurt me. Your hat is right there on the chair. Man, are you going 
blind? 

“Don’t rush so. Wait till I fix the latch so it locks when closed. 
Wait on the walk there, there’s one more thing to say. Only two of us 
knew it, and one is dead. It might as well be two again. It’s your life, 
sir! Your family gave Jessie twenty thousand, you know for what. No, 
don’t come back. No one’s around to hear me speak but you. I thought 
up the scheme, she thought it good. Se wasn’t ever pregnant. No, I’ve 
shot the latch. Goodnight. Goodnight.” 
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WHITE MULE 
William Carlos Williams 


VIII. 
MEN 


Stecher! He took a step out onto the floor where every press was 
going full blast. Stecher! he yelled at the top of his voice. Then he 
turned back into his office again. Where the hell is Stecher? Boy! Go 
find Mr. Stecher and tell him I want him in here at once. Yes sir. And 
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the boy came around from the window and went out through the office 
door closing it behind him. 

Joe was back of the No. 3 press at the far end of the second row, 
in his shirt sleeves, crouching down, almost to the floor looking in, over 
the upturned Brodies, the overalls and body of the head-mechanic who was 
lying on his back looking up under the rollers. This press was still. This 
one only. 

What is it? said Joe at the top of his voice. 

One of the roller gears is snapped, came back the voice. 

God damn it to hell, said Joe under his breath. Then. Where is it? 
Put your light up. 

At that moment the office boy came up from behind. Wanted in 
the office, sir. Joe paid no attention to him. Didn’t even hear him in 
fact. Hold your light up higher. Higher, I said. Put your hand on 
the break. He got down on his knees, then drew back and spoke to the 
pressman who was standing by. 

Is the power off, Carmody? She’s jammed, said the one addressed. 
Won’t move one way or the other. I didn’t ask you that. I asked you 
if the power is off. Yea, said the man, drawling out the word slowly. 
With that Joe went around to the controls and looked for himself then 
came back behind the press again. 

You’re wanted in the office, Sir, said the boy. Joe looked at him 
as if he’d never seen him before. Then he started crawling in under the 
press near the mechanic. When he was in there their faces were only 
a few inches apart, both were looking up at the under surfaces of the 
rollers, the mechanic’s face was smudged diagonally across the forehead. 
Look out for your head, Stecher, he said. It’s a dirty place in here. 

Joe was looking carefully at the place that had been pointed out to 
him. Suddenly he started, almost microscopically, didn’t say anything 
at once, but reached up and tried to take hold—but couldn’t quite reach it. 
What's that? What? said the mechanic. That, said Joe, sticking out 
there. That’s not a part of the machine. 

If you'll let me get where you are I’ll see what it is, said the 
mechanic. All right, said Joe and he crawled out backward. The 
mechanic moved over, lifted himself up and took hold of the object Joe 
had pointed out. What is it? JI can’t move it, said the mechanic. It 
looks like part of the gear. Get it out, said Joe. 

The mechanic seemed awkward and slow. 

Mr. Stecher. Wanted in the office. 


All right, said Joe. Can you move it? he spoke again to the mechanic. 
SS 
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There was hammering, a metallic grating and muttered curses under 
the press then the voice, saying: I can’t make it. It’ll have to wait until 
we take the press down. 

No, said Joe. Get it out now. 


I’m likely to damage the roller if I go hammering. 

Get that gear clear and bring out any loose pieces, said Joe. There 
was more pounding, then a clatter of falling metal and something dropped 
out from under the press and bounced on the floor. The pressman reached 
for it, picked it up. But Joe went up to him and took it out of his hand, 
roughly with a quick wrench of the wrist. He looked at it. It was 
the shaft of a small screw driver. This yours, Carmody? he asked. Let 
me see it, said the man sulkily. No, said Joe. Show me your kit. The 
man slowly got his tool kit out and loosened the strap. Joe looked in. 
Then he looked at the man, square in his eyes. The man returned the 
look without a quiver. 

Well, what about it? said the latter. 

Nothing, said Joe quietly. Report tomorrow morning at the usual 
time. We don’t need you today. Better leave now. And take better 
care of your tools next time. Then he burst into a rage. Haven't I told 
you—the man took it like a lamb. Yes sir, said the man. ; 

Now get out, said Joe. Every press was going at full tilt and every 
man in the place sensed, and saw, almost one could have said, they heard 
every word that was uttered in that irregular clatter and clash. Carmody 
hesitated a moment, looking right and left, then walked over to the 
lockers. 

The mechanic was out from under the press and on his feet by the 
time Joe got around to him again. How long will it take? said Joe— 
leaving the rest of the sentence to be understood. It all depends on 
whether I can get a part in the city. Well, get on your clothes and go 
out and get it, said Joe. But don’t you think I’d better start?— Can you 
fix it without the part? No, but couldn’t you send one of the boys while 
I—Then do what I tell you. Get what you need, wherever it is made. 
Get on the train. Go where they make them. But get it. Work all 
night if you have to but this press has got to be running by tomorrow 
morning. Do you understand me? Sure, Stecher, I understand you. 

Then Joe went to the basin, holding his delicate soiled hands out 
before him, washed them, dried them, put on his coat and went to the 
inner office. 

For Christ’s sake, Stecher, where the hell’ve you been? Didn’t the 
boy tell you I wanted you right away? Joe made no answer. But the 
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Gld man went on as if he had. Drop what you're doing and come on the 
run when I call you next time. What’s the matter anyway back there? 

One of the presses, said Joe. Broke down? said the old man. Yes, 
cracked gear. 

For God’s sake Stecher, you knew what we had ahead of us this 
month, why can’t you keep those presses in order. I told you time after 
time to see that everything was up to the minute. That’s your job; I told 
you to have the presses put in trim for a heavy haul. Which press is it? 
Number 3, said Joe. That’s a brand new machine. We haven't had it 
in the shop a year. What’s the matter? Can’t you take care of the 
equipment ? 

This made no impression on Joe. He knew, and knew that the old 
man knew he knew, there was no one that could take his place. He knew 
too, that the old man had to work off his steam some way. Let him 
blow. But Joe didn’t enjoy it. He just kept his mouth shut and looked 
his boss in the eye as Carmody had him only a few moments earlier. 

And what have you done about it? 

We'll be rolling again by tomorrow morning, said Joe. 

The old man said nothing for a minute then turned to his desk and 
picked up a letter. Look at this, he said handing it to Joe, God damn 
‘em. It had the U. S. Government Seal at the top, an order from the 
Post Office Department that they were to double their deliveries of Money 
Orders beginning the next week. Joe read it and handed it back to his 
chief. We can do it, he said, if you'll let me run a night shift. 

Christ, what can I do? Let you run it? How in hell are we to 
do it if I don’t? Costing how much? Joe again didn’t answer. 

That’s all, said the old man. Fix it up and go ahead. And what 
do I get out of it? Nothing. Nothing but a kick in the ass. And next 
time I call you, Stecher, don’t keep me waiting a half hour, come at once. 

All right, said Joe and went out. 

Carmody was still hanging around the shop at the lunch hour. 

I guess the little Dutchie called you that time, huh, Irish? said one 
of them. 

Balls, said Carmody under his breath. 

Yes sir! that’s the way to talk to him boy. Like a—yes sir! he says, 
as sweet as you please. 

Didja hear him? Yes, Sir, he says. 

What j’ drop your screw driver in the press for, Car? 

Shut up, you bastard. 

Sure you did, didn’t you? Dit it on purpose. 


——— 
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That’s what I did. 

Like hell you did. You haven’t the nerve, said one of the older men. 
Do you know what that might cost? 

What the hell do I care what it costs. 

Well, your lucky. If I was him I would of fired you ass over tea- 
kettle out of the place on the spot for carelessness. 

I got that bastard’s number. He didn’t have the guts to fire me. 
I know they need the press. They’re up against it and don’t want to start 
a night shift. Afraid we might earn some money! Let him fire me. I'll 
close the whole God damn shop down on them.—This is Government 
work. Let him try it. 

Aw. Go soak your head! said one of the others. 

I told you— 

What j’a throw it in for? 

I didn’t tell you— 

You said you did. 

It fell in. 


Come on out for a smoke. Coming Jim? 


Joe was sitting at his desk, a couple of days later, when he saw, ‘out 
of the corner of his eye, a man in a derby open the shop door, come inside, 
close the door and stand there a moment looking around. He was smok- 
ing a cigar. Without further ado he came down the press aisle toward 
the floor manager. Joe continued at his figures. 

’Lo Stecher, said the man. Like to have a little talk with you. ’S all 
right if I sit down? Busy? Go ahead if y’are. I’m in no hurry. And 
he took the idle chair and leaned back in it looking over the shop. Several 
of the men, one after the other, cast quick glances in the direction of the 
new-comer but without hesitating in what they were doing. 

You don’t smoke in here, said Joe. 

All right, said Mr. Burke, taking the cigar out of his mouth. 

Drop it in there, said Joe, indicating an empty, metal waste basket. 
The man looked at the cigar which was only a third consumed and placed 
it on the edge of Joe’s desk. Joe picked it up and dropped it into the waste 
basket. The men looked at each other but said nothing further for a 
moment. 

What do you want? said Joe. 

I wanted to see the old man, but I understand he’s out. 

It’s funny you didn’t meet him on the stairs, said Joe. es 

Look here, Stecher, said Burke. No use shinanigin around with you. 
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I can see that. I’d like to talk a little business with you. What do you 
say? You're the real boss here, everybody knows that. If you and me 
can agree on th’ proposition I’m gonna spring on you in a minute, I know 
it will be all jake with that crowd in there. He jerked his head toward 
the office. Now I don’t want no trouble. I come in here as a friend of 
the workin’ man. I always want to see things arranged amicable. What 
do you say? 

Well, what is it? said Joe. 

Well, I wanna know how you feel about i first, said the man. 

About what? said Joe. 

Say, listen here, Stecher. I got a rotten cold today. I feel like hell. 
Tell you the truth I ought to be home in bed. When I got the call to come 
up and see you people this morning, I says to my wife— 

What do you want? said Joe again. 

Well now, why can’t you talk reasonable with me, Stecher? Listen, 
you and me can do business if you'll give me the high sign you’re on the 
level— 

That’s why you waited until you saw the boss go out? Joe came 
back at him. 

What! said Burke jerking himself up straight. What’s that?! 

Joe had turned his back on him for the moment and was drumming 
his fingers rapidly on the desk, thinking. 

Now listen to me, Stecher, said the man, assuming a threatening 
tone, none of your damned back-yip. Or I'll pull every pressman from 
in front of them presses so fast it’ll take the breath out of you. 

Joe didn’t bat an eyelash. Show me your card, he said. 

Burke took a leather card case with a celluloid front to it, out of his 
pocket and held it in his hand. Let me see it, said Joe. ‘There it is, 
said Burke. Let me see it, said Joe. And he took it in his own hand. 

And you can look at this too, said Burke, pulling back his coat and 
showing a bright nickel badge pinned to his vest: Pressmen’s Union at 
the top. And across the middle: Delegate. 

I see you’re a Master Printer yourself, said Joe. 

Yes, said Burke, a little proudly, I am. 

We need good printers these days, it’s a pity you gave it up. What 
do you get now? 

Oh, it ain’t the money, so much, said Burke. But that’s got nothin’ 
to do with it. You can’t work these men the way you’re doin’ it in this 
shop unless you give them more money. 

What do they want? said Joe quietly. 
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Well, it ain’t what they want so much, but it’s the principle. You’re 
paying them time and a half for the night shift. We want double time. 

Well, that’s business, said Joe. I’ll talk to Mr. W— about it and 
you can come in at the end of the week. 

No you don’t, said Burke. Got to know today. Hey, listen, Stecher. 
It’s worth something to youse here to get this government contract off your 
hands on the tick. Right? Well, why not give me a break then? 

Because I’ll be god damned if I’ll pay you a nickel, suddenly flaring 
up, for your crookedness, said Joe. And if you don’t like that, get the hell 
out of here and tell Sam Gompers I sent you. Do you understand that? 
Tell him Joe Stecher kicked you out of the door and tell him why I did 
it. Now get out. 

Whoa baby! laughed the man without stirring. Yes, I know all 
about you and Sam Gompers. You and Hillyard and him started the 
Typographers’ Union, didn’t you? They said you was a tough customer. 
How come you didn’t stick by it, Stecher? Huh? 

I’ve got no more time to spend with you, said Joe. If you want to 
call a strike go ahead and call it now, we’re ready. 

What’ll you do then? 

Try it and see, said Joe. : 

Scabs, eh? said the man. But I don’t wanna call no strike. This is 
a good shop. ‘The men need the money. What do you think about it 
yourself? Don’t you think they ought to be paid more? 

Do you want to know what I think? said Joe. 

Yes, said Burke, I’m interested. 

Well I'll tell you then, and Joe looked at hirn quizically a moment, 
as much as to say: I wonder if you have the brains to understand any- 
thing. I think the men should get more money. Id like to see them 
get it and I’ve tried to get it for them. But I couldn’t do it—not yet. 
I know the men are better off in this shop than in hundreds of others all 
over the city. We keep the place clean. They get fresh air. They have 
individual lockers. They have a decent wash room and toilet—not one 
of those stinking—Joe made a disgusted gesture with his hands. But this 
is not my shop any more than it is theirs. You can’t come in here right 
when we're in the middle of a government job, just when we need to 
work, and to work hard, and every day at our maximum capacity—you 
cant’ come in here at such a time and ruin the work—That’s _why I 
quit their union. They want too much. They want to own everything. 
They want to tell me how to run a shop and what I must do. That's 
too much. And what are they thinking of to call a strike now? There's 
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work to do. So that’s just the time they choose to make trouble. When 
there is work that must be finished. That’s wrong. That’s not manly, 
it’s not honest, it’s not upright. The unions have got into such hands and 
that’s why I got out. They want too much. Wait till we have finished 
this contract. Come back then and I’ll work with you to get as much 
for the men as I am able. I’ll work with you. Ill do the best I can. 
But not now. 

Yea, that’s all right, said Burke. But I don’t know nothin’ about 
all that. I was sent up here to get more overtime money for the men— 

And you couldn’t do it, sneered Joe, so you had to call a strike. And 
they don’t want a strike, said Joe. You know they don’t want one. But 
you've got to sneak back and tell the gang that sent you, that you couldn’t 
make Joe Stecher come across. You got to say he licked you, you couldn’t 
do it. You didn’t know how. You weren’t good enough. Go on home, 
like a whipped cur, and tell ’em. You can’t call a strike today. I know 
the game better than you ever could or will. Try it. Go on walk out 
there on the floor and try it. And I’ll fire every man on the spot that so 
much as turns his head to listen to you. I’ll give you free leave, go on 
walk out there and talk to ’em. 

Burke did not stir. Now he began to tap the desk with his hands. 

But, [ll tell you this Burke, went on Joe. They can call a strike if 
they want to after they hear your report this afternoon. We don’t want 
one now. ‘Tell them they’re right. The men should have double time. 
Tell them Joe Stecher said he will try to get it for them. And come back 
tomorrow—about two o’clock and I'll give you your answer. 

Tha’s fair enough, said Burke. Put it there. And he held out his 
hand. ‘They shook hands, Joe quickly drawing back his. Burke left the 
shop. As he did so Joe followed him with: And take my advice Burke, 
as soon as you can, get a decent job for yourself. We need good printers. 

Will you give it to me? came back Burke. 

Ask for it and you'll find out, said Joe. 

In hell, I will, said Burke and went out. 

The old man wouldn’t hear of it. No, he roared out. No. God damn 
it, are the Unions going to own us entirely? Or is this my business? 
I won’t pay them another fokin’ nickel for their time. They get too much 
now, the swine. What do they think I run this-place for anyway? For 
them? Where would they find a place to earn their lousy dollars if I 
didn’t give them a chance to work for it? It’s my shop. What are we 
coming to anyway? I put up the cash for the rent, don’t I? I buy the 


presses. I go out and get the business. Where would they be? 
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Yes, and you also get most of the profits, said Joe almost to himself. 
The old man wheeled on him like a flash. Joe turned white. He had 
not meant to speak that way, but he did not flinch from the stare which 
met his. The expected explosion did not occur however. Instead the old 
man contented himself with saying: 

So you’re going back to them, are you Stecher? 


No, said Joe, I’m not. But in this particular case I think they are 
right. Men working at night that way should have double time. I 
think, besides, that we are in a difficult situation. I’d pay it now just to 
have peace— 

Never! said the old man. What? buy peace from a lot of dirty thieves, 
a lot of highway men who .. . He stamped about in a mounting fury. 

—if you don’t, went on Joe cooly, we are likely to have the place 
shut down tomorrow. 

There was a long silence between the two men. 

Well, my answer to you Stecher, said the old man finally, is that I 
won’t pay it. Tell that to the bastards and let them take a fit for them- 
selves. What do you think will happen? said he in an altered voice. 

Joe thought a minute. Are you quite sure you want to fight them? 

Yes, said the old man. 

I don’t ask you for much, Mr. W., went on Joe. But I’d like to 
see the men get this increase today. I think we can carry it in several 
ways. I’ve been thinking it over for a long time. And as a matter of 
fact, said Joe, I’ve been convinced for the past four months that it’s a 
general strike. 

For what? 

Shorter hours and a probable 10% increase in wages. 

Why they'll ruin the business. 

The smart move in my opinion is to beat them to it. Give it to them, 
if we are the first shop in town. 

What! My God man you’re crazy. Are you—? 

I think it’s policy. 

Never. 

Well this is what will happen. This man here today was just a lot 
of bluff. But it’s coming soon and when it does happen they’re going 
out all over the city at once. We might buy immunity long enough to 
finish our present contracts. I think— 

A general strike. 

That’s my opinion. And it will be hard under such conditions to get 


non-union men. We'll have to import them. 
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All right. Let it come, said the boss. 
Am I free to act if it does? said Joe. 
Go to it, beat them if it costs the works. : 
It may be an expensive fight, said Joe. ¥ 
Can you win it? g 
& 


I can, said Joe. = 

Then fight ’em, said the old man. Go the limit. 

I'll need a liberal account to drawn on. 
No questions asked. Go to it. Win, that’s all. 

All right, said Joe. 
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The [DRAGON Press 


announces 


THE WATER WHEEL 


a novel by 


Julian L. Shapiro 


SAMUEL PUTNAM: “The New Review likes to claim, and is, I be- 
lieve, fairly justified in claiming, Julian L. Shapiro as a discovery 
of its own. I personally regard Shapiro’s novel as the sort of thing 
that has to come after Joyce, Stein and Surrealism. In other words, 
it is chronologically right. But this is far from being all. It is as 
fine and sensitive at times—if the word were not so utterly. damned, 
I'd say as ‘beautiful’—as Virginia Woolf at her best. In addition, 
Shapiro is a highly conscious and finished craftsman, which is to say 
that he is always exceedingly readable.” 


WILLIAM CaRLos WILLIAMS: “I can’t say that I have ever seen 
better work. It is really written, it moves, it has the quality of a 
novel. ‘The story as a story bites in, it becomes serious, a matter of 
serious concern to anyone who can think and feel. It is excellent. 
I confess that at moments I was completely carried away by your 
superb stretches of narration.” 


MANUEL KomrorrF: “Your book is a lively protest. I wish it were 
a revolt, but that would be wishing for another ‘Don Quixote’ or a 
‘Dead Souls’. ‘The difference is that one is personal and the other 
has in it a tinge of sacrifice that I think your writing will achieve. 
I have been forced to read on in spite of myself. ‘This force is some- 
thing that makes fiction alive. It is a power that few writers acquire. 
Some will envy you and others will say that you will have to write 
more, for they will want to read more.” 


The price is $2.50 


The Dragon Press also announces for Spring publication the 
DRAGON YEARBOOK 1933. Among the names of its con- 
tributors will be Blackmur, Tate, Winters, Fadiman, Baker, Cald- 
well and Shapiro. 


Address all communications to 


The Dragon Press 


Ithaca . New York 
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The Editor of Pagany: A Native Quarterly announces 
for future publication: a 


THE BIRD a 
by : f 
Meridel LeSueur 


IN ONE HOUSE 
by 


Kenneth White § 
THE FAIR 
by 
Mark Schorer 
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